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Aates. 
THE VALE OF THE SHEAFP. 

About six miles to the south-west of Sheffield, 
towards the high moors, is a little place called 
Ringinglawe.* Immediately above it, still higher 
up, is a stretch of moorland called White Moes. 
In this moss, or moor, a stream rises which on 
modern maps is called Limb (properly Lym) 
Brook.t The brook flows through Whirlow,t 

* In a survey of Hallamshire dated 1574 it is re- 
ferred to as “‘a great heape of stones called Ringing- 
lawe; from web one Thomas Lee had taken and led away 
a greate sort of stones: being by one sicke or brook 
which parts Derbyshire and Hallamshire” (Hunter's 
* Hallamshire,’ p. 12). These stones were doubtless then 
used as meres or boundaries, but originally the heap may 
have been a round burial mound, probably of the bronze 
age, as the word Ringinglawe—derived, | think, from A.-8. 
hring, a circle, and A/dwe, a mound or tumulus—sug- 
gests. /ng, a meadow, is still found in the district. 

+ Hunter calls it Limb Dyke, In the modern Castle 
Dyke there appears to be a reference to a fortified 
position. 

t Here again is another A/Qwe, or mound, probably a 
burial mound, The prefix may be either we’r, an en- 
closure, or wer,a man. The latter suggestion is highly 
probable, as this would be a battle-ground on which 
many warriors must have fallen, The reverence and fear 
which half-savage nations had for the souls of the dead 
is well known, so that such mounds would be likely to 
be places of public interest, to which place-names would 
definitely attach. There are tumuli high up on the 
Hathersage moore, Why did ancient peoples choose 





and under Whirlow Bridge. It passes through 
a narrow defile, now oddly known as Ryecroft 
Glen (there are no glens in Mid-England), and 
then, crossing under the Abbeydale Road, it meets 
another stream coming from the south. The united 
streams are thenceforward known as the Sheaf, 
which flows on through Sheffield, marking the 
division between Yorkshire and Derbyshire. Lym 
Brook is probably quite a modern name. The 
defile itself was formerly called a lym, or ravine, 
and the word is still found in the neighbourhood 
under the slightly altered form lum. The boun- 
dary between the two counties is continued by 
the so-called Lym Brook up to its source in the 
White Moss. Lym Brook, a tributary of the 
Sheaf, forms the northern boundary of the ancient 
hamlet called Dore. The Sheaf and this tributary, 
which now in part divide the counties of York and 
Derby, in part divided also the kingdoms of 
Northumbria and Mercia. 

The village of Dore has been the scene of one of 
the most important events in English history. The 
* Anglo-Saxon Chronicle’ declares how in the year 
827 Egbert, King of the West Saxons, “led an 
army to Dore against the Northumbrians, and they 
there offered him obedience and allegiance, and 
with that they separated.”* Holinshed, probably 
by way of emphasis, gives a quaint wood engrav- 
ing of this great capitulation at Dore, in which 
the conquered Northumbrians, dressed in the cos- 
tume of the sixteenth century, are bending the 
knee to a crowned and sceptred king. In his 
chronicle that engaging writer thus describes the 
submission of the Northumbrians :— 

“King Egbert, hauing conquered al the English 
people, inhabiting on the south side of Humber, led 
foorth his army againste them of Northumberland: but 
the Northumbers beeyng not only vexed with ciuil sedi- 
tion, but also with y® often inuasions of Danes, perceiued 
not how they should be able to resist the power of K. 
Egbert, and therefore upon good aduisement taken in 
the matter they resolued to submit themselues, and there- 
upo’ sent Ambassadors to him to offer their esubmissio’ 
com’itting themselues wholly unto his protectio’, King 
Egbert gladly receiued them, & promised to defend them 
from all forraine enemies, And thus the kingdom of 
Northumberland was brought under subjectio’ to the 
kings of the West Saxo’s.”’t 

More than a century later, or in the year 942, 
another MS. of the ‘ A.-S. Chronicle’ thus refers 
to King Edmund’s expulsion of the Danes from 
Mercia :— 

‘Her Edmund cyning* 
bora’ Myrce ge eode* 


maga mund- 
swa Dor 


Engia beoden* 
dyre ded fruma’ 


these high grounds for the burial of their dead? Was it 
because they could not build pyramids or spires, but 
wished, nevertheless, to point the way to heaven? Or 
was it the fear of wandering ghosts which made them 
remove the dead as far as possible from the living? 

* “ And se Ecgbright lwdde fyrde to Dore wiS Norpan 
humbra and hi him per cadmedo budon, and pweernessa 
and hi mid pan to hwurfon,”—Earle’s ed., 1865, p. 65. 

t Ed. 1577, p, 204, 
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scadep’ hwitan wylles geat’ and Humbra éa’ brada 
brim stream.” 
In modern English :— 

Here Edmund King, 

ruler of Angles, 

—— of clansmen, 

ercia obtained, 

dear deed-doer, 

as Dor divideth: 

pass of the white well, 

and Humber’s river, 

broad sea stream. 
Here is a distinct allusion to Dore as a boundary 
of Northumbria, but the language of the ‘Chronicle’ 
here leaves it doubtful whether a stream or place 
is meant.* I have said that the river Sheaf is the 
dividing line of the counties of York and Derby, 
as it was of the two ancient kingdoms, Its proper 
spelling is Scheth or Sheth, and it is so found as 
late as the seventeenth century. To shed hair, as 
is well known, is to separate it. Shed and sheth 
are both found with the same meaning.t The 
meaning of the river-name is, then, certain and 
plain. It is the divider or separater, and its ety- 
mology is found involved in the very word used by 
the chronicler—“scadep.” The river was the 
dividing line, but the village formed a division 
also. It was the door,t the pass, the gate, the 
entrance into the kingdom of Mercia. 

Another piece of evidence, moreover, remains to 
show that here was the frontier line which divided 
two hostile peoples, and which defined for the 
Northumbrian the limits beyond which he must 
not go. Contiguous to Dore, and to the south of 
that village, is a hamlet called Totley.§ This 


* It has been thought by some that this word is 
the Celtic dwr, water. The monastery of Beauchief 
was founded in 1183 in a place called Dorehéseles, Of 
the Sheaf Hunter writes :—“ Branches of hazel, a tree 
with which the vale of Beauchief abounds, are some- 
times found deeply embedded in the earth near the 
course of this river, which seem to have been brought 
down ages ago, at the time of some extraordinary 
flood ” (‘ Hallamshire,’ p. 3). 

+ The river is called the Sheth in Harrison’s ‘ Survey 
of Sheffield, 1637,’ a MS. in the possession of J. D. 
Leader, Eeq., F.S.A. See Miss Baker's ‘ Northants 
Glossary, s. v. “Sheth”; also Wilbraham’s ‘Cheshire 
Glossary,’ s.v. “Shed.” It occurs as Scheth in the 
* Obituarium’ of Beauchief Abbey (Addy’s ‘ Beauchief,’ 


. 48). 

t “ This word dor seems to have been used asa common 
name for a mountain pass, as we see in ‘Cod. Dipl.,’ 
570 (p. 79), that in a description of bounds a dor occurs 
between two brooks,” —Earle’s ‘ A.-S, Chronicle,’ p. 328, 

§ There was a royal park called Tottele or Tottelay 
in Holderness. In the year 1296 the king's writ was 
directed to the bailiff of Holderness, reciting “ quod 
Thomas de Normanville nuper Escaetor noster ultra 
Trentam terras diversorum hominum partium illarum 
infra parcum nostrum de Tottle quem per ipsum Tho- 
mam nuper fieri precepimus inclusit’’ (Ing. post mor- 
tem, 24 Ed. I., No. 64). In this document I notice the 
name Radulphus de Wellewyk. In 1325 Ralph de Welle- 
wick, miles, granted lands in Dore, co. Derby, About 





hamlet stands on the summit of a steep hill, 
which descends very abruptly towards the north. 
In the Domesday Book it is called Totingelei. 
There can, [ think, be no doubt that this was 
once a place of defence from which the men of 
Derbyshire repelled the attacks of the Dane. 
Toot hills, tot hills, and toting hills are often met 
with in our early literature. In Lord Londes- 
borough’s pictorial glossary of the fifteenth cen- 
tury “‘a totynghylle” is glossed by specula, and 
in a footnote to the word Wright says: “To tote 
was to spy or watch. A toting-hill would be a 
mound, or hill, in a prominent position raised or 
occupied for watching.” This description exactly 
agrees with the hamlet of Totley. The hill was, 
in fact, a natural tower of defence.* 

The existence in any district or parish of the 
birelawt is an incontestable proof of Danish occu- 
pation. The parishes of Sheffield, Ecclesfield, 
Bradfield, and Rotherham were and are divided 
into birelaws, but it is to be remarked that these 
divisions are not to be found on the Derbyshire 
side of the Sheaf. As regards dialect the differ- 
ence on the immediate sides of the boundary is 
not perceptible, but the dialect of the High Peak 
differs materially from that of South Yorkshire. 
Danish place and field names occur on both sides 
of the stream, but more abundantly, I think, on 
the Yorkshire side. 

To return to the ‘ A.-S. Chronicle,’ it is a diffi- 
cult matter to determine what is meant by “hwitan 
wylles geat.” Prof. Earle, in his edition of the 
‘Chronicle,’ renders the words “ Whitewell’s 
gate,” and he adds: “ Not far from Dore we find 
Whitewell, and both of them on the verge of the 
shire.” The village of Whitwell, however, is nearly 
twenty miles distant, and is close to the border 
of Nottinghamshire, It seems clear that some 
other explanation must be sought. I have shown 
that the source, or at least one of the sources, of 
the Sheaf is in a marshy fen called from its ap- 
pearance White Moss. With this word may be 
compared the surname Whitmarsh. White Moss 
is so named from the pale light-brown colour of 
the grass which grows there, and which is in con- 
trast with the dark green and purple of the heath 
surrounding it. I have not examined the ground 
but it seems to me probable that springs of water 
bubbling up in this “ white” moor—and springs 





1280 Thomas del Holm granted lands in Totley, co. 
Derby (Derb. Arch. J., iii. 95). This Ralph de Welle- 
wick appears to have been lord of the manor of Dore, 
and there would thus appear to have been some con- 
nexion between this remote village and the people of 
Holderness. 

* In the earlier Wicl. version 2 Kings v.7 is thus 
rendered: ‘* Forsothe Dauid toke the tote hil Syon 
(arcem Syon) that is the citee of Dauid.” 

t+ The spelling byrelawe in the ‘ Cath. Angl.,’ a dic- 
tionary said to be of Yorkshire origin, gives exactly the 
present pronunciation, 
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which, moreover, are the very source of the Sheaf 
—might properly have been called ‘‘ white wells.” 
Assuming this to be the case, “ geat ” would have 
to be rendered “ pass ” or “ opening.” 

The fact that the chronicler has referred thus 
minutely to this obscure hamlet and this small 
stream is a proof that the borderland between 
these two ancient kingdoms was once regarded 
with a watchful and jealous eye. The district 
called Hallamshire must once have been the most 
extreme outpost of Northumbria, and the line of 
demarcation must have been as clear, and as stoutly 
defended, as the Scottish borders. Further to the 
east, on the Northumbrian side of the Sheaf, were 
the castle of Sheffield and the Roman station of 
Templeborough. As regards the castle of Sheffield, 
we know that Waltheof, Earl of Northumberland, 
son of Siward the Dane, had a “hall” (aula)* 
there when the Domesday Book was made, and I 
think we must understand by this word the castle 
of a noble. Knowing as we now certainly do that 
the river-name Sheaf is merely a corrupt form of 
the word sheth or shed, as we see it in water-shed, 
it is difficult to resist the conclusion, notwith- 
standing the Domesday spelling of Escafeld, that 
Sheffield is the field of the Sheth, “the place 
of division.” It should be remembered that in 
this ancient survey the name is elsewhere written 
Scafeld. In the modern arms of Sheffield sheaves 
of wheat are shown as a rebus on the river-name. 
The sheath of a sword had been more apt for a 
place which has been famous for its knives during 
many centuries, and it would have been consonant 
with the true form of the river-name. 

The points here sought to be established are :— 

1. That at Dore, near Sheffield, in the year 827, 
the Northumbrians submitted to the rule of Eg- 
bert, King of the West Saxons. 

2. That the Sheaf is properly the Scheth, or 
“ divider.” 

3. That, inasmuch as hirelaws are not found on 
the Derbyshire side of the Sheaf, but are the rule 
on the Yorkshire side, the Danish occupation was 
bounded or limited by the Sheaf. 

4. That the word Sheffield means “ the field of 
division.” 

5. That the men of Derbyshire had a fortified 
position or “‘ totyng hylle” at Totley. 

6. That the “white well” of the ‘A.-S. Chro- 
nicle’ is not Whitwell, on the border of Notts, but 
is probably or possibly to be found in the “ White 
Moss” above Ringinglawe. 

The traveller into the hill country of Derbyshire 


* A.-S, heall, Hallam appears to be heall-him, the vil- 
lage or demesne lands belonging to the “hall.” Pror. Skear 
( N. & Q.,’ 7S. i, 444) says that “the syllable ham, 
when unaccented, gives ham, not home, as in Dereham.” 
The Domesday word is Hallun, but the last syllable is 
_ almost extinguished by the strong accent on the 

rst, 








who comes from the north and north-east can only 
get there by passing through the hamlets of Dore 
and Totley. The ways are high and steep, so that 
a railway lately projected through these villages 
into the High Peak has a tunnel in its plans three 
miles in length. Here was the door, the English 
Thermopy), which our fathers kept and defended. 
Simple as is the story of the chronicles, it is 
enough to show that in this village of Dore was 
acted the last scene of that great revolutionary 
drama which has been called “the making of 
England.” 8. 0. Appy. 





AN ERROR IN THE PEDIGREE OF CRAWFURD 
OF AUCHINAMES. 

In the sixth edition of Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 
vol. i. p. 382, in the article ‘‘ Craufurd of Auchi- 
names,” occurs the following passage :— 

“Robt Craufurd of Auchenames m., first, Lady 

Isabel Douglas, dau. of George, Master of Angus, and 
granddau. of Archibald, fifth Earl of Angus, by whom he 
had a dau. married to Semple of Noblestoun. He m., 
secondly, Marion, dau, of Houstoun of Houstoun, by whom 
he had three sons, James, his heir, Henry, and Robert. 
He accompanied James IV. to the battle of Flodden, and 
fell there 1813. His eldest son, James Craufurd of 
Auchinames, obtained from his father in 1498 a charter 
of Crosbie and Monnock.” 
This passage has been very much modified from 
the shape it took in previous versions of the 
Auchinames pedigree, but even with these modifi- 
cations it contains a chronological impossibility. 

The fifth Earl of Angus was married on March 4, 
1468 (‘D. P.,’ i. 435), and his son George, Master 
of Angus, could not have married before (say) 
1488. He (the son) had three sons and six daugh- 
ters, and Lady Isabel was the youngest daughter, 
and could not have been born before (say) 1495, 
nor marriageable till 1510. Yet she is made to 
have been married, given birth to a daughter, 
died, succeeded by a second wife, and that second 
wife’s son vested with landed property by charter 
before 1498. (In fact, the date of the charter was 
1483, as will be seen hereafter.) 

The earliest version of the Auchinames pedigree 
is contained in Crawfurd’s ‘ Renfrewshire’ (1710), 
and states that Thomas Crawfurd was the first of 
Auchinames, as appears from a mortification made 
by him and confirmed in 1401, &c.; that from him 
descended Robert Crawfurd, who was one of the 
arbiters in a dispute between the Abbot of Paisley 
and the burgh of Renfrew in 1488, and who “had 
the hard fate to be slain” at Flodden; and that 
Thomas Crawfurd, his successor, died in 1544, 
leaving three sons, &c. This is all Crawfurd says, 
and in Semple’s edition (1782) no further informa- 
tion is given; but in Robertson’s edition (1818) 
there is at p. 369 a more detailed version of the 
Auchinames pedigree, beginning with Thomas as 
given in Crawfurd, interposing Archibald as having 
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had a charter in 1427, and stating of Robert as 
follows :— 


* (III.) Robert Crawfurd of Achinames gives a charter 
to his sons James, Henry, and Robert in 1483, and is 
recorded as arbiter on the part of the Abbot of Paisley 
in 1448 [evidently an error for 1488]. He fell at the 
battle of Flodden in 1513. He m., first, leabel, dau. of 
George, Master of Angus, by whom he had a dau. Mar- 
garet,m. to Sempill of Noblestoun; secondly, Marion, 
dau. of Houstoun of that ilk, by whom he had three sons. 
He was succeeded by the eldest (1V.), James, who in 1498 
gets a charter of the lands of Corsbie and Munock, and 
is a party to other charters in 1526 and 1533,” &c. 

The third version of the Auchinames pedigree is 
contained in Robertson’s ‘Genealogical Account of 
the Principal Families in Ayrshire.’ The first 
volume was published in 1823, the preface being 
dated June 18 of that year, and at pp. 170-17] 
we find (the origin of the family having been put 
back by three generations) :-— 

“(V.) Archibald C. of A. had a grant in 1427, m. 
Margaret Douglas, and had two sons. The eldest son 
(VI.) Robert C. succeeded him in Auchinames. He was 
twice married ; first to Margaret Douglas, dau, of George, 
Master of Angus, by whom he had a dau., &c. He next 
married Marion Houstoun, dau. of Houstoun of that ilk, 
by whom he had three sons, James, Henry, and Robert, 
in whose favour he granted a charter in 1483, and in 
1484 gave seisin of his whole lands to his eldest son 
James, reserving his own life-rent, and was killed in 
1513 along with James IV. at the battle of Flodden, and 
was succeeded by his son (VII.) James,”’ &c. 


This version makes the impossibility of Robert 
Crawfurd’s first marriage even more evident than 
the former one, and the author appends the follow- 
ing foot-note :— 

This is taken from Nisbet, vol. ii. p. 95, appendix. 
I suspect its accuracy, Instead of the father it must 
have been Robert the son that m. Lady Margaret 
Douglas. The father must have been dead long before 
the year 1513. In 1484, nearly thirty years before, he 
was so feeble (from age, we may presume) as to resign 
all his lands to his son James. Further, in 1515, Semple 
of Fullwood gave the lands of Noblestoun to his son 
Robert and Margaret Crawford, his spouse, apparently 
on their marriage, and Crawford calls the lady ‘a daugh- 
ter of the house of Auchinames,’ a phrase he would not 
have used had she been dau. of the chief of that house, 
Had she been dau., by a first wife, of Robert the father, 
she must have been upwards of fifty years of age by that 
time. It is after all more to the credit of the Auchi- 
names family that a younger son rather than the father 
should have been accounted worthy of such a noble 
alliance as that with the daughter of the Master of 
Angus.”’* 

George Robertson’s suspicions would have been 
confirmed if he had taken note of the dates in the 
Angus pedigree, and he would have seen that it 
certainly was not Robert the father whom Margaret 
(or Isabel) Douglas could have married as first wife. 
But in a few years he seems to have forgotten the 
conclusion he arrived at. 

The fourth version of the Auchinames pedigree 


® Here some sarcastic reader has made three marks of 
admiration on the margin. 





is found in the third volume of Robertson’s ‘ Ayr- 
shire Families.’ That volume was published in 
1825 (the preface being dated “ Bower Lodge, 
June 18, 1825”), and at the end of it we find 
an addendum of thirty-three pages separately 
paged, containing a ‘‘ Corrected Account of the 
Original Crawfurds of Crosby and of Auchinames,” 
which is initialled “G. R.” and dated “ Bower 
Lodge, June, 1831.” In it we have :— 

“(VI.) Robert Crawfurd of Auchinames, He was twice 

married : first to a daughter of the Master of Angus, 
and sister, &c.[no mention of the daughter Marguret 
Semple]; secondly to a dau. of Houstoun of Houstoun, 
by whom he had three sons, to whom he granted a 
charter in 1483. He was succeeded by his eldest son 
(VIL) Robert Crawfurd of Auchinames, who in 1488 
acted as arbiter between the Abbot of Paisley and the 
burgh of Renfrew. He accompanied his prince James LV, 
to the battle of Flodden, and, according to the quaint 
expression of his biographer, had the hard fate to be 
there slain, when he was succeeded by his eldeet son 
(VIII.) James,” &c. 
To this extraordinary statement a foot-note is 
appended ; “See note, p. 171, voi. i., distinguish- 
ing this Robert from bis father of the same name. 
Whom he married does not appear,” &c. 

It will be observed that the pith of the foot-note 
in vol. i. was to indicate that it was Robert the 
son, and not Robert the father, who married the 
daughter of the Master of Angus ; further, that 
enhanced dignity was claimed for the Auchinames 
family because Robert, the youngest son, was 
deemed worthy of so noble an alliance, whereas he 
is here made the eldest son, and does not contract the 
high alliance after all; and also that he is succeeded, 
as by his eldest son, by that very James who is 
previously described as his eldest brother. It is 
curious that Mr. Robertson put his initials to such 
incorrect assertions. 

The fifth version of the Auchinames pedigree is 
contained in Burke’s ‘ History of the Commoners,’ 
vol. i. p. 552 (published in 1836), where the 
descents in question are stated as in the fourth 
version, except that Robert’s first wife is made to 
be “a dau. of Archibald, Earl of Angus,” instead 
of a dau. of George, Master of Angus. Robert is 
succeeded by Robert, and he by James. 

The sixth version occurs in “ Alterations and 
Additions” prefixed to vol. i. of the ‘ History of 
the Commoners,’ but not published till 1837 or 
1838. It professes to be “a more accurate his- 
tory of the ancient family of Craufurd than that 
which has appeared,” and yet contains the same 
egregious mistake, which is repeated in the second 
edition of the ‘Landed Gentry,’ published in 1846. 
The Auchinames pedigree is not inserted in the 
third or 1860 edition of the ‘ Landed Gentry.’ It 
has reappeared in the sixth or 1879 edition, in 
much the same form as that whose inaccuracy 
Robertson so clearly pointed out in 1823. 

I regret I have not at hand a copy of Nishet’s 
‘Heraldry,’ so as to test the correctness of the 
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statement made in the foot-note of 1823, that the 
erroneous matter was “taken” from him. 

I may in conclusion remark that an obvious 
explanation of the difficulty will be found if we | 
suppose Marion Houstoun the first and Isabel | 
Douglas the second wife of Robert Crawford. 
Douglas distinctly says that Isabel, daughter of 
the Master of Angus, m. Robert Crawford of 
Auchinames (‘ Peerage, vol. i. p. 436), and it is 
very unsafe to doubt Douglas without cogent 
reason for doing so. But it is right to say that 
this explanation, though plausible, is not supported 
by an atom of authority. Sicma. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

‘Antony AND Creorataa,’ I. i, 39, 144 (7 S. 
ji. 144; ii. 305).—There is not the least difficulty. 
“We do you to wit” is a perfectly well-known 
phrase ; literally, it means we cause you to know; 
practically, it means we request you to take notice. 
So also Antony says, ‘‘ We bind the world to weet,” 
i.e., we compel the world to take notice. eet is 
a late spelling of wit, verb, to know. At the last 
reference (7™ §S. ii, 305) there are two errors in 
three lines. It is said :—‘“‘ Wright also has it: 
* Wot or wote (Sax.),to know, to be informed.’ Prof. 
Skeat makes it synonymous with wit, viz., know- 
ledge.” Now I carefully distinguish between wit, 
knowledge, and wit or weet, to know. Weet never 
means knowledge, and is never used as a sub- 
stantive. I also show that weet and wot are 
different words ; weet being the infinitive and wot 
the old past tense used in a present sense. Wot 
never means “‘to know,” as Wright says. If a 
boy were to translate the Greek o¢da by “to 
know,” he would hear of something to his dis- 
advantage ; but if an Englishman explains the 
equivalent word wot by “to know,” the mistake is 
actually quoted as being valuable. 

Watrer W. SKEar. 


*Troitus AND CressipA,’ II. ii. 163, et seq. 
(7 8. ii. 304).— 
Not much 

Unlike young men whom Aristotle thought 

Unfit to hear moral philosophy. 
Mr. Luoyrp asks, “ Whence did Shakespeare de- 
rive his information about Aristotle’s dictum, as 
curious almost for accuracy as for anachronism of 
citation?” I think it is clear that Shakespeare 
“ conveyed” the idea and error from Bacon, who in 
his ‘ Advancement of Learning,’ bk. ii., edit. 1605, 
has this passage :—“ Is not the opinion of Aristotle 
worthy to be regarded, wherein he saith, that 





young men are no fitte auditors of Moral Philo- 
sophy, because they are not setled from the boyl- 
ing heate of their affections, nor attempered with 
Time and Experience?” Bacon wrongly translates 
Aristotle, who, it appears, uses the word “political” 


error. The above parallel passages and many more 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.,” 2"4 §. ii, 503, and were 
sent by Mr. Wittiam Henry Smiru, a pro- 
nounced Baconian, as “ confirmation strong ” that 
3acon wrote the plays attributed to Shakespeare ! 
whereas at most the passages only prove that 
Shakespeare was a plagiarist. Mr. Samira in a 
recent livret tells us it is his conviction that 
“William Shakespeare’s penmanship did not ex- 
tend beyond the ability to sign his name, and that 
not very intelligibly.” Shades of Heminge, of 
Condell, of rare Ben Jonson, “ cum multis aliis” ! 
Yet this illiterate man, who, according to Mr. 
Smita, could “ neither read nor write,” was, and by 
his most intimate friend, said to be “ Not of an 
age, but for all time !” Frepk. Rowe. 


‘Mipsummer Nicut’s Dream,’ IT. i— 

And “tailor ’’ cries, and falls into a cough. 
More than eight years ago (5™ S, ix. 125), at the 
end of a Dante note referring to the proverb con- 
cerning “‘a tailor cutting his coat according to his 
cloth,” I asked the meaning of the above-quoted 
Shakespearean line, without obtaining any reply. 
This was so far satisfactory that it showed I was 
not especially ignorant in not knowing it, as no 
one else, I conclude, knew it either. May I re- 
peat my query? Perhaps I had better do so in 
the exact words I used in 1878 :—‘ As I am on 
the subject of tailors, will some one tell me why the 
old lady in the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ 
when the victim of Pack’s mischievous trick, cries 
‘tailor’? Why tailor any more than cobbler, 
hosier, or barber ?” 

I have no Shakespeare commentary at hand ex- 
cept Dr. Dowden’s little ‘Shakespeare Primer’; 
and there is no explanation of the phrase in the 
glossary of either the ‘‘Globe,” the “ Handy- 
Volume,” or the “ Elzevir” (Bell & Daldy, 1864) 
Shakespeare. JONATHAN Bovucuter. 

Ropley, Alresford, 

Johnson thinks he remembers the custom of calling 
out “ Tailor’ on a sudden fall back, See Smith's 
‘ Shakespeare Lexicon.’ } 


‘Love's Lanovur’s Lost,’ I. i. 126 (7% S., ii. 
304).— 

' Bir, A dangerous law against gentilitie / 

Biron says this against the law, not against the 
penalty. The law was that no woman come near 
the court. This he says is against gentility, in 
the sense of gentilitd or gentillizea, that is, against 
courtesy and good manners, for the presence of 
women always tends to make men less rough and 
uncourteous, J. Carrick Moores. 


‘Lovr’s Lazovur’s Lost,’ I. i. 107-8 (7 §, ii. 
304).—Why tamper with the text? Shakspere’s 
“Why should I joy?” is in antithesis to his “ So 
you to study.” He compares and contrasts two 


and not ‘ moral,” and Shakespeare reproduces the | processes of thought or action, and the italicized 
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“so” forms the connecting link: “So you, to study 
now, it is too late.” A. H. 


Boast: Bosse.—The word boast has a well- 
established trade signification of the smoothing of 
stone to an extent required, for example, by street 
paving. It is used in this sense by Sir E. Beckett 
(now Lord Grimthorpe) in his ‘ Book on Building.’ 

The same word has also the technical meaning 
of a stroke by which a tennis ball is driven on to 
the wall ofacourtatan acute angle. The rubbing 
against the wall makes the ball spin. With re- 
ference to this second use of the word, Mr. Julian 
Marshall, in the ‘ Annals of Tennis,’ p. 176, says 
that the word 
“ig doubtless a mere appropriation of the French term 
bosse. This is applied in French courts to that portion 
of the main wall which is nearest to the dedans, not be- 
cause there is any lump or protuberance there, but be- 
cause at the distance of eight or ten feet from the dedans 
there used to be a line of smooth stonework from which 
the ball rebounded with greater rapidity than from the 
rest of the wall, composed as that generally was of rag- 
stone, covered usually with stucco. The stroke itself 
was called the coup de bosse, from which, I suppose, 
English players came to speak of it as a boased, bosted, 
or boasted stroke, French players limit the term to 
that particular stroke by which the ball is made to 
bound or glance from that part of the main wall into the 
dedans.” 

It is a curious coincidence that, while attribut- 
ing the word boast to bosse, Mr. Marshall connects 
the word bosse with that part of the wall which 
might in English be called boasted. I shall be 
glad to know whether this is anything more than 
a coincidence. 

In Littré’s ‘ Dictionary’ the fifth signification of 
the word bosse (a swelling) is: ‘‘ Terme du jeu de 
paume, endroit de la muraille du cété de la grille, 
lequel renvoie la balle dans le dedans.” The 
meaning of this is not clear to those who know 
the relative positions of the grille and the dedans. 
Moreover, nothing is said about the smoothness of 
the place in the wall called a bosse, nor why such 
a name should be given to it. ; 

Halliford-on-Thames. 


Horsk-Breap, (See ante, p. 239.)—In review- 
ing Mr. Worth’s ‘ History of Devonshire’ the re- 
viewer states, at the reference given above, that 
horse-bread is still commonly made in Sweden. 
And it is also commonly made and used in Tyrol, 
and in certain parts of Switzerland—the Engadine, 
for instance. Your driver stops at a roadside inn, 
and, before he buys anything for himself, he buys 
for his horse a large cake of brown oat-bread, 
circular, flattish, the size and shape of a Yorkshire 
yule-cake. The strong, quiet, steady horse—or 


mare very likely—knows well what all this means; 
looks on with eager eyes as he slices the cake into 
strips ; munches slice after slice with keen en- 
joyment ; and finally, perhaps, lays its lips upon 


his palm, to suggest the possibility of another loaf, 
Some drivers, indeed, themselves desirous of a 
meal, are content to crumble the bread into a 
trough ; and in that case the horse will not only 
eat all the larger pieces, but will with teeth and 
tongue take up every morsel and crumb that 
strews the floor of the trough. Such are his views 
as to the merits of oaten bread. 

If horse-bread has gone out, as I suppose it has, 
in Britain, we may recollect that dog-biscuits have 
come in. A. J. M. 


Usvsvan Worps mer with 1n Nisset's 
‘ HERALDRY,’ ED. 1816.— 

Vol. I. (pub. 1722). 

P. 90. “It would have been more heraldriack 
if,” &e. (%. e., correct heraldry). 

P. 291. ‘* Without any appellation that would 
infer illegitimation ” (for illegitimacy). 

P. 208. “ Others with Sir John Ferne will have 
it [the mascle] to represent the mash of a net” 
(for mesh). 

P. 74. “ The branches of the family of Douglas 
which were nobilitate” (7. e., ennobled). 

P. 121. Spent his own estate “so that the 
barony of Conland was apprised from him by Sir 
Michael Arnot ” (?=purchased). 

P. 436, crest of Buchanan of Carbeth. ‘‘A dex- 
ter hand holding a shabble bendways proper.” 

P, 364, arms of Scroggie. “A cheveron between 
2 scrogs [branches of trees wanting leaves] in 
chief,” &c. 

P. 365. “‘ But when the stalk is pulled off ata 
lith with a piece hanging at it, we say slipped.” 

P. 342. “ When the eagle is represented with- 
out beaks and feet they are called alerions.” 

347. Heralds make the cock’s “ chollars” stand 
for a “ husk,” &c. 

Vol. IT. (pub. after Nisbet’s death, in 1722). 

P. 2. Brisures (French) = difference in heraldry. 

P, 34. “ No figure is absconded or cut off.” 

P. 42. “A garter buckled and nuved” (?—=newed). 

Siema. 


A Famous Sermon.—Turning over some old 
papers, I came upon a MS. sermon, particulars of 
which may perhaps be worthy of a note in your 
columns. This discourse had its origin in Kent at 
Lyddon, presumably August 8, 1720. The text is 
from Habakkuk iii. 17, 18, “‘ Although the fig-tree 
shall not blossom,” &c. The sermon is long, and, 
like the pulpit oratory of the time, neat and 
didactic. It is divided into two parts, and must 
have taken fully an hour in delivery. But the 
most extraordinary part about it is this, Its 
writer carefully noted, on the outside leaf, the 
places and dates at which he preached this sermon. 
Between 1720 and 1743 he preached this dis- 
course eighteen times, at Deal, Worth, Ringwold, 
Crundale, Eastry, Sho:(?), Nor:(?), &c. During 





this period his neat, legible handwriting does not 
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alter. In 1745 he preaches the sermon in St. 
George, Botolph, London. After this the handwrit- 
ing shows the man is growing old. Yet the sermon 
goes op. At St. Mary’s, Sandwich, Ripple, 
Walmer, Eythorn, &c., until 1763, when the old 
preacher ends himself and the second part at 
Nor: (?) June 12, after having recorded forty times 
and places for the same sermon in forty-three 
years. Yet once more, in a wretched handwriting, 
another man records his preachment at Deal in 
1772. 

All I know about the original writer is that he 
was a good scholar, wrote Greek, knew the Latin 
poets, composed a manuscript of seventy pages of 
‘Useful Rules and Observations’ in verse, and 
signed them G.S. But it must be surely extra- 
ordinary for one sermon to be constantly in the 
pulpit for fifty-two years. Apin WILLIAMS. 

Lechlade, Glouc. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Corpus Curisti1 Prays.—In a note to Davies’s 
‘York Records’ (p. 222+) is the statement, “ It is 
remarkable that the Coventry pageants were laid 
down in the year 1580, and there can be little 
doubt, Mr. Sharp observes, that the discontinuance 
was caused by an interdiction from authority.” 
What authority is here referred to—royal or muni- 
cipal? Is there any record of statute or proclama- 
tion dealing with the matter; and how far did it 
extend! It seems from Davies (whi supra) that 
before 1580 York had seen the last of Corpus 
Christi, Creed, and Pater-noster plays. It would 
appear that this authoritative prohibition, if any, 
was not universally enforced. Kendal has, I be- 
lieve, the reputation of being the town in which 
the last miracle play was acted (qy. when ?), and 
the Corpus Christi play seems to have been recog- 
nized as allowable, if not profitable, by the Cor- 
poration as late as 1586. Some of your readers 
may be interested by a copy of the last of their 
minutes bearing on the play that I have found 
(Boke of Record, fo. 244), “done at a court held 
Sept. 22, 1586,” exactly three hundred years before 
I write this :— 





“ Forasmuch as very many and divers of the common 
inhabitants of this incorporation (such of them only as 
rather prefer their own private commodities and the 
common customs of usage here, and more respect the 
satisfying of their own delights and fantasies by a great | 
deal than the benefit and commonwealth of all others in 
general being the greater part) do covet and earnestly 
ery for the having of Corpus Christi Play yearly, usually 
to be had played and used here as in former time, with- 
out admitting or allowing almost any occasion or neces- 
sity for the staying thereof in any year, holding private | 
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cpinions sometimes and affirming that the having or 
denying thereof only resting in the Alderman for the 
time being, although (that in truth) in all matters and 
causes belonging this borough he is (as it were) tied to the 
society, counsel, and brotherhead of others with him, not 
having power in himself to appoint and set down orders 
and constitutions of himself in all things, specially in such 
as generally concern the common state and affairs of the 
same borough, without the aid and counsel and rave ad- 
vice and assistance of his brethren the head burgesses ad- 
For the redress and certainty of refor- 
mation whereof it is ordained and constituted by the 
Alderman and head burgesses of this borough of Kirkby 
Kendall that it shall not be lawful at no times hereafter 
for the Alderman of the same borough for the time 
being or any his deputy or deputies to appoint and give 
licence for the same play of Corpus Christi or any other 
stage plays to be had or used here only of himeelf in any 
year at or about the accustomed time thereof, or at any 
other time, and except it shall be liked of and consented 
unto by his said brothers the Head Burgesses or the 
more part of them, from time to time being, upon pain 
to forfeit and lose to the use of the Chamber of this 
Borough as much as 100s.” 

It should be mentioned that the foregoing extract 
is copied from a transcript, and not from the ori- 
ginal. 

Till the year 1636 the government of the town 
of Kendal was (under charter of 1575) in the hands 
of one alderman, one recorder, twelve burgesses, 
and twenty-four assistants; and the legal style of 
the corporation was “The Alderman and Bur- 
gesses of the Burgh of Kirkbie-in-Kendal” (see 
‘Barnabe Itinerarium,’ Pars III., last stanza; 
Pars IV., last stanza but three, and notes). Were 
there many “ mayorless” incorporations at this 
period ? Q. V. 


Tuomas Mun.—Can any one give me any in- 
formation as to the history of the family and de- 
scendants of this early political economist (died 
about 1640-1), whose ‘ Discourse of Trade from 
England to the East Indies’ (1609 and 1621), and 
‘ England’s Treasure by Forraign Trade’ (1664), 
are cited in MacCulloch’s ‘Commercial Dictionary,’ 
and were reprinted in 1856 by the Political Eco- 
nomy Club? Was Thomas Mun, M.P. for Hast- 
ings in 1681 and 1689, related to him; and where 
can I find a biographical account of them ? 

A. L. Harpy. 

17, Raul Road, Hanover Park, 8.E. 


Lorp Rocnester.—In ‘Tom Jones,’ bk. iv. 
chap. ii., is this paragraph: “Now, if thou hast 
seen all these, be not afraid of the rude answer 
which Lord Rochester once gave to a man who had 
seen many things.” Will some kind reader of 
‘N. & Q. tell me to what remark of Rochester’s 
this refers ? W. H. 


A Lost Book sy Cuartes Lams.—It is re- 
corded in Mr. Crabb Robinson’s ‘ Diary’ that 
Charles Lamb was the author of a book (or pamph- 
let ?) entitled ‘ Prince Dorus ; or, the Long-Nosed 
King,’ which book the diarist believes to be so 
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entirely lost that its title only is known. I have 
a note in my memoranda of a book entitled ‘ Prince 
Dorus ; or, Flattery put out of Countenance.’ In 
all probability the same book is meant by both 
passages ; and the questions which I would like to 
be answered are—1l. Which is the correct title ? 
2. Has a copy of the book ever been found? 3. Is 
there any further information to be found respect- 
ing the book, if it has not been found ? 
Leon Nort. 


CarpMAKER.—Can any one tell me what is the 
meaning of this word, and whether there is a 
locality in London still called by that name? It 
occurs in a letter (from which I give an extract) 
dated March 13, 1536, written by a London curate 
to the Mayor of Plymouth, and quoted in J. A. 
Froude’s ‘History of England from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth’ (London, 1856), 
vol. ii. p. 446. The extract runs thus: “On Tues- 
day in Ember Week the Bishop of Rochester came 
to Crutched Friars and inhibited a Doctor and 
three or four more to hear confession ; and so in 
Cardmaker and other places.” A. H. H. M. 


Joun Coiuinson, Historian or SoMERSET.— 
Can any of your readers give me any biographical 
details beyond the short notice of Collinson’s death 
in Gent. Mag., 1793, pt. i.? 


Steer Famitry.—Can any of your readers give 
me any information respecting the Steer family, 
who lived in Wakefield about 1750 or previously / 

C. A. Kennet Dawson, 

Powys, Sidmoutb, 


Pacmer’s Green.— Why was this name applied 
to the well-known green near Southgate ? 


‘New Moytaty Macazixe.—Talfourd, it is 
said, contributed to the New Monthly Magazine 
its dramatic criticisms, which extend from the 
year 1821, when the magazine started, to 1833. 
Is it known whether all the criticisms are by Tal- 
fourd ; or, if not, what portions are his and who is 
responsible for the remainder ? Urnpay. 


St. Anprew’s Cross.—Is the St. Andrew’s 
cross represented in two ways, viz., X and J; or 
is the latter cross the only one ecclesiastically 
correct ? ALIcE. 


Tavern Sicn: “Tue Prow ann Sai.”— 
‘N. & Q.’ has, in the past, been instrumental in 
bringing to light the meanings of innumerable per- 
plexing inn signs. I now desire to ascertain the 
meaning of one more. For the purposes of my 
forthcoming work on ‘The Trade Signs of Essex’ 
(already announced, ante, p. 340), I desire to ascer- 
tain the origia of the sign of the “ Plow and Sail,” 
which occurs no less than four times in the county, 
namely, at Tollesbury, Paglesham, Maldon, and 


East Hanningfield, all, except the last named, 
being upon the coast. Larwood and Hotten do 
not mention this sign, nor do any other writers 
with whom I am acquainted. It does not occur 
at all in thirty of the chief counties of England, 
so far as I have been able to ascertain. Indeed, 
the only other examples I can hear of in the king- 
dem are two in the adjoining county of Suffolk. 
It appears probable, therefore, that the sign has 
some local significance; but what, I have been 
wholly unable to ascertain. It appears just possible 
that the sign may stand for the old toast of 
“ Agriculture and Commerce” (represented by a 
plough and a ship), or it may be a corruption of 
“The Plow and Filail,” and therefore doubly agri- 
cultural. It might be supposed that (like many 
other inexplicable “ impaled ” signs) it is a combi- 
nation of two distinct devices, a plough and a sail ; 
but I cannot learn that the latter appears as a sign, 
either singly or in combination with any other 
object, elsewhere in England (except in Suffolk). 
I shall be very glad of any suggestions. 
Mitrer Curisty. 
Chignal St. James, Chelmsford. 


‘BattaD or THE Wipow or WATtTLING- 
STREETE.’—This ballad is given in ‘ Ancient 
Ballads and Broadsides’ (Lilly, 1870), “ printed 
from a collection formerly in the Library of George 
Daniel, now in that of Mr. Huth.” Can any of 
your readers tell me the precise date of this ballad ? 
I do not think that it can belong to the reign of 
Elizabeth, because in the second part of the ballad 
(which is to the tune of ‘The Wanton Wife’) 
there are two references to the “king's counsail” 
(l. 6, p. 162), and again (I. 106, p. 165) “ the 
king’s pleasure.” Was this King Edward VI.; or is 
the ballad no older than James I.? 

F, A, Marsnatt, 

8, Bloomsbury Square. 


Suakspeare’s Sworp.—In the will of “ William 
Shackspeare of Stratford upon Avon in the Countie 
of Warr., gent.,” the testator bequeaths “to Mr. 
Thomas Combe my sword.” Can any of your 
readers inform me in whose possession this sword 
is? Natnan Heywoop. 


History or Howpen.—Can any of your readers 
inform me if a history of Howden, or Howdenshire, 
has ever been published; or in what history of 
Yorkshire should I find a record of families re- 
siding in that district from 1570 to 1720? 

C. B. 

Erricy or Wetsu Girt.—Can anybody tell 
me why a large number, if not a majority, of Nor- 
folk and Suffolk wherries carry as an ornament 





|and balance to the vane at their mastheads the 
effigy of a Welsh girl (so she is entitled by the 
local authorities), rudely cut (out of sheet zinc), 
and painted in gay colours? Hier tall hat (in the 
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specimen which I have painted yellow, not black) 
and, still more, the bunch of leeks in her right 
hand proclaim her nationality more distinctly than 
the rest of her promiscuous garb. I have inquired 
her origin of wherry-owners, wherry-men, and of 
the principal purveyor of wherry appurtenances at 
Great Yarmouth, who, at over fifty, tells me he 
has made these “ Welsh girls” for as long as he 
can recollect, but can assign no first cause of their 
being. Gro, G, T. Trenerne. 


Woopwarp tHe Comepian.—When was he 
married, and to whom? Mention is made of his 
wife in Tate Wilkinson’s ‘ Memoirs.’ She died, I 
think, in Dublin, in the spring of 1762. 

Ww. J. L. 

Novatis.—Is there any complete English ver- 
sion of the works of Novalis, otherwise known as 
Friedrich von Hardenberg ? 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


Bourne.—The history of the word bourne (or 
borne) in English presents some curious points. 
I find it in Lord Berners’s translation of Froissart, 
rendering the French borne, boundary of fields, 
territories, &c. Then I have no example till we 
come to Shakspere, with whom it was apparently 
a favourite word. He uses it seven times. In the 
first folio three of these are (rightly) spelt borne, 
three bourne ; the seventh instance (‘ Pericles’) is 
not in first folio. The spelling bourne is, of course, 
due to mistaken identification with bourne, a 
rivulet. Where did Shakspere get the word? 
His contemporaries apparently did not use it, nor, 
so far as I know, did anybody after him till well 
on in the eighteenth century, when Thomson and 
Fawkes have it both in senses got from Shakspere; 
the latter, indeed, in his ‘ Sparrow ’— 

Dismal regions ! from whose bourn 

No pale travellers return— 
directly appropriating the ‘Hamlet’ passage, as 
hundreds of writers bave done since. The modern 
use of the word appears to me to be entirely due 
to Shakspere. If any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ knows 
of any instances except Shakspere’s between Lord 
Berners (1523) and Thomson (1726), I shall be 
glad to have them as soon as possible. Strange 
that the word should be unknown to Milton, 
Dryden, and Pope. J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford, 


Mepie#vat Reckxoninxe or THE Hours oF THE 
Day.—In what English work is there the best 
statement of all that is known on this subject; 
e.g., when and why the change was made from 
hours of varying length to our present method / 
The period about which I want information on the 
subject is, say, 900 to 1400 a.p.; but I should 
like to know the whole history of the matter, if it 


has been compiled. ‘The Dict, of Christian | 


Antiquities’ (s.v. “ Hours”) does not carry the 
information into this period. F. W. B. 


Tae Duet in ‘Hamtert.’—Some discussion 
having arisen in Paris as to the duel arranged by 
M. Vigeant for the version of ‘Hamlet’ now 
played at the Comédie Frangaise, I have been 
asked what arms—whether sword alone, and what 
kind of sword, or whether sword and dagger— 
were used in that famous duel when played during 
Shakspeare’s life, and if it was Saviolo, the then 
great fencing-master, who superintended it. 

. ¥. 

Frerencz Rény1.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
oblige me by giving me full particulars of the 
noble devotion of Ferencz Rényi; also, the names 
of his mother, sister, and betrothed, and that of 
the village where he was murdered ? 

PaKENHAM Beatry. 





Replies. 


POEMS ATTRIBUTED TO BYRON. 
(7 §. ii, 183, 253, 298.) 

It would be somewhat rash to assume merely 
because certain poems appeared in a French edi- 
tion in 1818 that these poems must of necessity 
be by Byron. I will not argue this matter at 
length, because I hold that the burden of proof 
lies on the shoulders of Mr. J. Carrick Moors. 
I will merely point out to those interested in this 
question that in 1818 Galignani had no right 
whatever to publish any of Byron’s poems. He 
was simply at that time a “ French pirate.” He 
greedily snapped up every doubtful scrap for his 
Byronic issues, and a miserable fiasco he made of 
it. Do we not owe to him the ‘ Lily of France’ 
and ‘ Madame la Valette’? It was in order to 
keep Antoine Galignani in check that Byron him- 
self, in 1820, gave his permission (subject, of 
course, to Mr. Murray’s consent) for the publica- 
tion in France of genuine Byronics. There was 
some delay in securing Mr. Murray’s consent, 
for we find Byron jogging his friend’s memory in 
February, 1821. How the matter ended I do not 
exactly know. But this at least is certain—that if 
Byron wrote “Ob, shame to thee, land of the 
Gaul,” Antoine Galignani wrote ‘ Childe Harold,’ 

Ricnarp EpGcuMBE. 

33, Tedworth Square, Chelsea. 


As, at the last reference, Mr. J. Carrick 
Moors says that “the ode beginning ‘ Ob, shame 
|to thee, land of the Gaul’ is by Lord Byron 
| cannot admit of a doubt,” I refer him to a letter 
| from Byron to I. D'Israeli, Esq., dated Ravenna, 
| 1820, and which will be found in Murray’s one- 
| volume edit., 1837, p. 800. Mr. Moore will find 
that in the second paragraph of the letter the 
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noble poet emphatically denies the authorship of 
several poems which had been attributed to him, 
and of which he says, “ God knows I never com- 
posed nor read a syllable beyond their titles in 
advertisements.” The titles of the poems which 
he declares he did not write, though he never 
thought it worth while to disavow them, are these: 

Pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 

Death upon Pale Horse. 

Ode to the Land of the Gaul. 

Adieu to England. 

Song to Madame La Valette. 

Ode to St. Helena. 

Vampire, and what not. 

I have italicized the attributed poems men- 
tioned by your correspondents at the above three 
references ; the authors must remain in nubibus, 
in the region of theories. Byron disowns the 
versicles or lucubrations, even the ode the author- 
ship of which, Mr. Moors tells us, “ cannot admit 
of a doubt”; but the poet asserts that not a syl- 
lable is his, and I imagine that your readers will, 
on this vexata questio, indorse his motto, “‘ Crede 
Byron.” Frevk. Rove. 

Ashford, Kent, 


I had supposed that in these days every one 
knew the authorship of perhaps the most perfect 
poem in any language. Miss Fanshawe’s ‘ Enigma’ 
was written in Mr. Hope’s album, now at Bedge- 
bury, formerly at Deepdene, where I read it some 
years ago. The first line was 
"Twas in Heaven pronounced : it was muttered in Hell. 
This was judiciously improved by James Smith, 
one of the authors of ‘ Rejected Addresses,’ into 

*Twas whisper’d in Heaven: ‘twas muttered in Hell. 


Appended to the lines is a note from Thackeray, 
giving his reasons for not inserting them in the 
Cornhill Magazine, which he at that time edited, 
namely, the universal familiarity of the poem. 
Miss Mitford’s impression was that Miss Fan- 
shawe, bringing the enigma down to breakfast, 
“had then just composed it.” This opinion 
will not be shared by those who know by practical 
experience the intense mental labour required to 
polish to exquisite brilliance such a gem as this. 

WitiiaM Fraser of Ledeclune, Bt. 

Edinburgh. 
[See 6 8. ix. 260. ] 





Hoyeysvuckie (7" S. ii. 328).—In reply to 
G. L. F.’s query respecting the various plants 
which bear the name of honeysuckle in different 
parts of England, I may say that I am acquainted 
with no fewer than eight species which are so called, 
namely, Lonicera periclymenum, the woodbine ; 
Trifolium pratense, the common red clover ; Lotus 
corniculatus, called in books bird’s-foot trefoil ; 
Cornus suecica, the dwarf cornel; Rhinanthus 
crista-galli, yellow rattle; Convolvulus sepiwm, 
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the wild convolvulus of our hedges ; Pedicularis 
sylvatica, the tall red rattle ; and the blossoms of 
several species of willow. 

The two first-mentioned plants seem to be, par 
excellence, honeysuckle, and divide the name pretty 
equally between them. Lonicera is so called in 
Cheshire, Cumberland, and all the Border counties, 
Yorkshire, the West of England generally, and in 
Perthshire, and probably in several other Scotch 
counties. Honeysuckle is likewise an old name 
for this plant, being recorded by the herbalist 
Turner in 1548. A variant of the same name, 
honeysuck, is used in Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, 
and the West of England. 

Trifolium pratense is also spoken of as honey- 
suckle by the older herbalists, the earliest being 
Gerard in 1597, and at the present day it is called 
by that name in the following counties : Leicester- 
shire (as recorded by G. L. F.), Lincolnshire, 
Northamptonshire, Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, 
Somersetshire, the West of England generally, 
and in Yorkshire. It is also called honeysuck in 
Hampshire, Northamptonshire, Somersetshire, and 
the West of England. These two plants have, 
without doubt, received their name from the cus- 
tom which children have of pulling off the tubular 
flowers in order to suck out the honey which they 
both secrete in rather large quantities ; and the 
same reason for the name may be assigned in 
the case of Pedicularis. As regards this plant, 
Hampshire is the only county from which I have 
the name recorded ; but it is called “suckies” in 
Ayrshire, a name which has the same meaning. 

Lotus corniculatus is called honeysuckle and 
ground honeysuckle in Cheshire; why I cannot 
say, unless our Cheshire rustics may imagine they 
see some resemblance of form between the clusters 
of lotus flowers and those of the woodbine. 

Cornus suecica is called honeysuckle in York- 
shire, it is said, because its fruit resembles that of 
Lonicera. 

Rhinanthus crista-galli is stated to be called 
by this name both in Halliwell’s and Wright’s 
dictionaries ; but it is not localized in either. 

Convolvulus sepium is called honeysuckle in 
Dorsetshire, and the reason is not very far to seek. 
Many twining plants which grow in hedges are 
called woodbine or woodbind, and bindwood or 
bindweed, from their habit of binding or winding 
round the neighbouring woody plants which give 
them support. Lonicera and Convolvulus are both 
called woodbine ; and as the Lonicera is called 
honeysuckle, it is not difficult to see that the name 
has been transferred from this species to another 
binding plant which grows in similar situations. 

The willow catkins are known as honeysuckle 
in Sussex, perhaps because they furnish to bees so 
large a quantity of their early spring food. 

There are many other names compounded with 
honeysuckle, such as dwarf honeysuckle, French 
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honeysuckle, Virgin Mary’s honeysuckle, honey- 
suckle grass, &c., which have been given to other 
species than those already named; but I have 
probably written quite enough in answer to 
G. L. F.; and if he wishes for farther information 
as to the name honeysuckle, its variants and com- 
pounds, or as to the very numerous list of other 
names by which both Lonicera and Trifolium are 
known, I must refer him to the ‘ Dictionary of 
English Plant-Names,’ by Mr. Britten and myself, 
which is now completed, and is published by 
Messrs. Triibner & Co. Rovert Houianp. 
Frodsham, Cheshire. 


The following extract from the Rev. Hilderic 
Friend’s ‘Glossary of Devonshire Plant-Names’ 
(English Dialect Society, 1882), p. 30, will be of 
interest to G. L. F. :— 

“Honeysuckle, Convolvulus sepium, I. Not at all a 
strange designation when we consider how many plants 
bear the name. In Sussex the blossoms of the willow 
are so called, on account of their sweetness (cf. the 
Scotch ‘ Souks,’ and Britten, p. 265 ; Prior, p. 113).”’ 

G. F. R. B. 

It may interest G. L. F. to know that it is 
Dorset to call clover, if not honeysuckle, at least 
“sweet-suck,” which is not far off. 

H, J. Move. 

Dorchester. 

fm. Switain obliges with an extract from the work 
of Messrs. Britten and Holland. } 


Wituram Otpys (7 §, ii. 242, 261, 317, 357). 
—You have had so much of late about Oldys, it 
may be worth while to note that I possess his 
copy, with MS. notes, of ‘ England’s Parnassus,’ 
1600, It was purchased by him in 1730, and is 
invested with an additional interest from having 
at one time belonged to Theobald. 

J. O. Hattiwet.-Paiuirrs. 

Jacques Basire (7™ §. ii, 189, 275).—The 
learned Dr. Isaac Basire, who was born at Rouen 
in 1607, was son of Jean Basire, known as the 
Sieur de Preaumont, and Judith le Macherier, as 
appears from his Act of Naturalization, passed in 
18 & 19 Charles IT. 

Isaac Basire (1704-1768), the first of the line 
of engravers, is probably to be identified with his 
namesake baptized at the French “Temple du 
Soho” in 1704, and entered as son of “ Jacques 
Basire, de Normandie, Garde du Corps de Sa 
Majesté, et de Wardour Street,” and of Magde- 
laine Lair. The dates correspond, and it was a 
rule commonly observed by the French refugees to 
give the eldest son the Christian name of his 
grandfather, while we find the son, born in 1730, 
to have been named James. But the question 
is complicated by the appearance on the scene of 
yet another refugee from Normandy of this name, 
John Basire, described in his act of naturalization, 
passed in 1700, as son of Jean and Jeanne Basire, 





and a native of Caen; while the will of Jacques 
Basire, proved in 1724, throws no additional light, 
the testator merely appointing his wife Magdalen 
to be his executrix, and making no mention of a 
son. 

It is many months now since, on finding, with 
the issue of its third volume, that the writers in 
the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ had not 
ventured to speak with authority on the parentage 
of either Basire, I conceived the wish to contribute 
the notes I had gathered with regard to them, and 
to appeal for more exact information in your 
columns ; and the present inquiry by R. H. H. en- 
courages me to prosecute my unfulfilled intention. 

The archdeacon’s family, I believe, is extinct in 
the male line ; but if any of your correspondents 
could supply the dates of death of his sons 
(Isaac, Charles, John, and Peter Basire) they 
would be doing a kindness, me We 

New University Club. 


Jupcr Jerrerys (7 §, ii. 161, 274).—If Mr. 
Srocken prefers to see a tawny tiger painted all 
black, let him have it by all means, I should 
prefer for the picture of my tiger to wash off some 
of the black that he likes to have daubed on. We 
can all see whose tiger would be most like nature. 
Now I have to thank him for pointing out my 
error. He is quite right ; it was Sir John Chap- 
man, not Pilkington, as I said, copying foolishly 
from Hatton—for I did refer, but mistook the 
names. He will be equally pleased, I feel sure— 
as in ‘N. & Q.’ we always wish to be right, and if 
unhappily wrong to be put right—when I correct 
his statement,‘ A remnant of which exists as achapel 
of ease to St. Margaret’s.” Some of the mansion 
remains, but the chapel has disappeared in toto 
for the last twenty years nearly, and a fanciful 
little house been built on the site, which looks into 
the park. O. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


It may interest Mr. Warp to be referred to 
a print which was (according to its publication- 
line) ‘‘ Engraved for the Devil’s Broker,” and 
issued very soon after the event in question. It is 
3ritish Museum Satirical Print No. 1179a, and 
entitled ‘The Lord Chancellor taken disguised at 
Wapping.’ It shows Jefferys standing, and sur- 
rounded by a crowd of persons, two of whom grasp 
his arms. He exclaims,‘‘ Tear me to peeces.” His 
eyebrows are not shaved off, as Reresby stated 
them to have been. Various speakers in the 
crowd cry, “ Remember ye West,” “ Remember 
Mr. Cornish,” ‘‘Remember ye Bishops,” and 
“Knock his brains out.” There are a Dutch 
copy and three English copies of this . . 


“CRUMBLED ARE THE WALLS oF CorIoLI” 
(7™ §, ii. 228, 334).—“ Carioli” was a misprint. 
The saying may have been an original after- 
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dinner remark, perhaps suggested by Shakspeare’s 

play of ‘Coriolanus.’ But I thought the words | 

had a “‘ stagey” ring about them, as if they had 

been quoted from some dramatic composition of 

later date. Ge Re Es 
Bp. Hatfield’s Hall, Dorham, 


Bocit: Boey (7 8. ii. 249, 335).—In Mr. 
F. K. Robinson’s ‘ Whitby Glossary ’ (E.D.S.) the 
following derivation of this word is given :— 

“ Bogie, or Boh-guy, a person absurdly dressed; a 
caricature. We have the saying—‘ What a bogie/’ or, 
* What a boh-guy/’ as applied to a startling figure. The 
form Loh-guy is a singular corruption, being due to the 
London Guy Fawkes.” 

Is not this derivation a piece of pure imagination ? 
Is not the word derived from W. bwg, a spectre, 
hobgoblin ? F. C, Birxseck Terry. 


Curnpert Bepe gives 1870 asa date for bogy 
in type. An earlier date is 1843, when it appeared 
in the ‘Ingoldsby Legends’; “The Witches’ 
Frolic” :— 

Rob tries in vain out their meaning to pick, 
But hears the words “ Scratch,” “‘Uld Bogey,” and 

“ Nick,” 

As a personage ‘‘ Bogey” was but too well 
known in my nursery days, and I dare say in 
Curnsert Bepe’s too, but he had not then ac- 
quired a vates sacer. J. Dixon, 


Hvuevenorts (7" §, ii. 188, 257, 335).— Perhaps 
‘femigrants” would have been a better word. 
Here is the name of one from the burial register 
of Holy Cross, Canterbury:—‘“‘ 1809. John Re- 
quier, aged 74, a Roman Catholic Priest, an 
Emigrant, buried Feb. 26. J. M. Cowper, 

Canterbury, 


A Marracain (7* §, ii. 287).—Minsheu, in his 
‘Spanish Dictionary, 1617, has: “ Matachines. 
Genus tripudit apud Italos.” Douce, in his ‘ Il- 
lustrations of Shakspeare,’ says :— 

**Some have sought the origin of the morris in the 
Phyrrhica saltatio of the ancients, a military dance which 
seems to have been invented by the Greeks, and was 
afterwards adopted by the Salii, or priests of Mars. 
This continued to be practised for many ages, til! it 
became corrupted by figures and gesticulations foreign 
to its original purpose, Such a dance was that well 
known in France and Italy by the name of the dance of 
fools or Matachins, who were habited in short jackets 
with gilt-paper helmets, long streamers tied to their | 
shoulders, and bells to their legs. They carried in their | 
hands a sword and buckler, with which they made a} 
clashing noise, and performed various quick and sprightly 
evolutions,” —Vol, ii, p. 435. 

The dance is mentioned in Sir Philip Sidney’s | 
* Arcadia,’ bk. i. p. 63, ed, 1655 :— 

“But Phalantus, angry of thia defacing shield, came 
upon the black knight, and with the pommel of his | 
sword set fire to his eies, which presently was revenged, 
not onely by the Black but the ill apparelled knight, 
who disdained another should enter into his quarrel, so 





as, whoever saw a matachin-dance to imitate fighting, this } 


was a fight that did imitate the matachin : for they bee- 
ing but three that fought, every one had two adversaries, 
striking him, who strook the third, and revenging perhaps 
that of him which hee had received of the other.” 

The word occurs also in Webster's ‘The White 
Devil,’ sub jinem :— 

* Lod, We have brought you a mask, 

Flam. A matachin, it seems by your drawn swords, 

Church-men turn’d revellers !” 
F. C. Birxseck Terry, 

Stevens’s ‘ Spanish Dictionary ’ (1706) gives the 
meaning of mattachin— 

“ A Sword-Dancer ; as Danga de Matachines, a Dance 
with Swords, in which they fence and strike at one 
another as if they were in earnest; receiving the Blows 
on their Bucklers and keeping time. So called from 
Matér, to kill.” 

The ‘ Grand Dictionnaire et Tresor,’ published at 
Antwerp in 1639 in Spanish, French, and Flemish, 
gives the meaning of matachines to be,“ matassons, 
espéce de danse d’Italie.” 

The latter is doubtless the correct meaning, but 
the character of the dance is indicated in the first. 


é ¥. 


Your derivation from matachin, a dance, &c., is 
correct; but Neuman and Baretti are wrong in 
giving the dance as the original meaning of the 
word. It comes from matér (whence matadér), to 
kill, from Arabic mitt. R. 8. Cuarnock. 


Stewart or Battymorran (6" §. viii. 309). 
—The following notes, containing some _parti- 
culars not to be found in the account of Hathorn 
Stewart of Physgill in Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 
may be of use to Mr. W. Granam Berry. It 
may be as well to remark that John Stewart, 
Parson of Kirkmahoe, was the second son of Sir 
Alexander Stewart of Garlies, who succeeded in 
1513, by his second wife, Margaret, daughter and 
heiress of Patrick Dunbar of Clugston, who had 
charters of Clugston, 1508. The Parson of Kirk- 
mahoe, who married Margaret, daughter of Walter 
Stewart of Burclye, ancestor of the Viscounts 
Mountjoy, had at least two sons, Alexander, served 
heir to his father March 14, 1637, in the two merk 
lands of Blairbuy, parish of Kirkmaiden in Fearnis, 
and John, who, as brother german to Alexander 
Stewart of Physgill, had sasine May 16, 1627, of 
the lands of Eggirness, Portyerock, and Issell 
(Isle) of Quhythorn (Whithorn). Alexander Stewart 
of Physgill married Sarah, daughter of Anthony 
Dunbar of Machermore, and had seven sons, of 
whom only Alexander, the eldest, is named in 
James Paterson’s ‘ Lands and their Owners in Gallo- 
way’ (Edinburgh, 1870). He died in 1653, and 
was succeeded by his son Alexander, who had 
sasine in May, 1666. Alexander married Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir Heury Wardlaw of Pitreavie, 
and “ is stated to have had four sons. So far as 
we know,” Mr. Paterson is careful to note, “‘ the 


| only one to be traced is John, who succeeded.” He 
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married, ante Aug. 10, 1672, Agnes, daughter of 
Thomas Stewart of Glenturk, Provost of Wigton. 
John Stewart, who had sasine Sept. 27, 1694, of 
the lands of Balsmith, and Dec. 30, 1700, of Isle- 
prestrie, is “‘ stated to have had seven sons and 
seven daughters.” The only sons found by Mr. 
Paterson, however are “‘ Alexander and David, 
who died young; Thomas, Commissary of Wigton; 
Robert, Lieut. R.N., died before his father ; 
William, who succeeded James.” Of these, in 
1700, David was “ younger of Physgill.” On 
May 11, 1725, “the fifth son, described as Capt. 
William Stewart, had sasine of the barony, his 
father, John Stewart, having died previously in 
the same year.” 

Capt. William Stewart of Physgill married Mary 
Kirk, as appears by sasine of July 10, 1725. They 
had no issue, and, according to Paterson, “ the 
male line then became extinct, and Physgill was 
claimed by John Coltran, eldest son of Patrick 
Coltran of Drummorrall, in right of his mother, 
Elizabeth Stewart,” sister of Capt. William 
Stewart, last of the direct male line of the Parson 
of Kirkmahoe. John Coltran succeeded under an 
entail, and took the name of Stewart, but his suc- 
cession was disputed, on the ground that the entail 
was in violation of a previous marriage contract, 
by Agnes, daughter of Lieut. Robert Stewart, 
R.N., fourth son of John, father of Capt. William 
Stewart. Agnes was eventually declared heiress of 
Physgill. She was heiress of Glenturk, in right 
of her mother. She married (contr. June 6, 1738) 
John Hathorn of Meikle Airies, and from that 
marriage descends the present family of Hathorn 
Stewart of Physgill. That the direct male line of 
the Parson of Kirkmahoe is extinct cannot be 
doubted. The notes here put together may tend 
to show the possibility of its continuance through 
cadets, some of whom may have settled in Ireland 
and have been the ancestors of Stewart of Bally- 
morrap. C. H. E. Carmicuakt, 

New University Club, 8.W. 


Bramebuine (7 §, ii. 327).—This is not, as 
CotTusert Bepr fancies, a newly coined term, but 
an old Yorkshire dialect word. The children 
always “go brambling” in this parish, and we 
have our Brambling Fields, a name which is cer- 
tainly as old and probably much older than our 
enclosure Act, passed at the end of the last cen- 
tury. Mr. Atkinson, in his Cleveland glossary, 
gives, “ Bramble, v.n., to pick blackberries.” 

Isaac TaYLor. 

Settrington, York, 


In supposing this to be a newly coined word 
Curnsert Bepe is in error. When I was a boy 
“brambling ” was better understood, or at any rate 
much more frequently used, than “ blackberrying ” 
by Northumberland and Durham children, and I 


In some parts of Yorkshire its use as a verb is not 
unknown. Anprew W. TvuER. 
The Leadenhall Press, E.C, 


This word does not, so far as I remember, occur 
in the dictionaries. I have been familiar with it 
all my life. I was in the habit of going brambling 
with my nursemaid when our Queen was the 
Princess Victoria. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

M. H. P., W.8., Mr. F. C. B. Terry, Xc.,, oblige with 
references to the use of the word brambling.] 


Deatu or Sir Croupestry Snover (6" §. x. 
88, 150, 250, 334, 432, 518; xi. 136; 7 S. ii. 
337).—In answering the question, “ Who married 
Ann Shovell?” Lapy Russett has omitted to 
mention her second husband, John Blackwood, 
who will be seen in his place in the following list 
of the chief dates of her life. 

Ann, younger daughter of Sir Cloudesley Shovell, 
Knt., was born Nov. 14, 1696; baptized in St. 
Olave’s, Hart Street, London, on the 18th of the 
same month ; married, firstly, March 6, 1717/8, at 
St. Andrew Wardrobe, London, to the Hon. Robert 
Mansel (who died April 29, 1723, and was buried 
at Crayford, co. Kent, on the 12th of the following 
month) ; secondly, July 28, 1726, at Charlton, co. 
Kent, to John Blackwood, Esq. (who died Nov. 12, 
1777, and was buried at Crayford on the 19th of 
the same month); buried at Crayford Oct. 27, 
1741. 

Her children by her first husband died without 
issue ; but by her second husband she had, besides 
a son John, who died without issue, a son Shovel 
Blackwood, Esq., who is now represented by his 
descendant Miss Madox-Blackwood, of Pitreavie, 
N.B. She had also a daughter Mary Blackwood, 
who, by her marriage to General Desaguliers, was 
ancestress of the present William Cornwallis Cart- 
wright, Esq. of Aynhoe, co. Northants ; of Sir 
Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth, Bart.; and of many 
other families into which theirs have ramitied (see 
a Desaguliers pedigree in the Genealogist, vol. v., 
1881, pp. 117-22). 

An excellent summary of all the known details 
of Sir Cloudesley’s death is given in a pamphlet by 
the late James Herbert Cooke, F.S.A., on ‘ The 
Shipwreck of Sir Cloudesley Shovell on the Scilly 
Islands in 1707’ (Gloucester, John Bellows, 1883), 
and at the end of it will be found a short pedigree 
of the families descended from Sir Cloudesley, 
showing both the marriages of both his daughters. 

R. Marsa. 
5, Chesterfield Street, Mayfair. 


Portuguese Ampassapor (7 S. ii. 328).— 
Your learned correspondent Mr, C, A. Warp, in 
his disgust with the slovenliness of writers on 
topography, seems to have forgotten that a mega- 
therium was a colossal mammal belonging to the 





have heard my mother, and her mother also, use it. 


order Edentata, closely allied to the sloths of 
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South America, but not a fish. He speaks about 
himself as feeling “like a megatherium floundering 
in primeval mud-shoals. First one fin sinks and 
then another” ! F. C. Brrxeeck Terry. 


Tom Davies states in the ‘ Life’ that Garrick’s 
marriage took place during the month of July, 
1749, but a reference to the London Magazine of 
that year shows the exact date to be June 22. I 
may direct Mr. ©. A. Warns attention to the 
account of Dr. Thomas Franklin given in the 
* Biog. Dram.,’ wherein Baker distinctly sets for- 
ward that the subject of his sketch had been for 
some time associated with “a chapel in Queen- 
Street.” W. J. 


Batuine Macutyes (7 §, ii. 67, 135, 214, 295). | 


—In a curious old song I have lately discovered, 
entitled ‘ Brighton Fine Scenes,’ and which has not, 
I believe, been printed, but must date from a very 


early period in the present century, there occur the | 


following lines :— 

Then I went to the beach and was struck with surprise, 
The sight I saw there how it dazzled my eyes: 

From things called machines, half naked they be, 

And the old women whopping them into the sea ; 

One cried out “ How cold is the water ! 

It puts me all in such a totter, 

I've swallowed so much of salt water, 

I’m so sick I am sure I shall die.” 


This shows that the word was not in general use, 
as the countryman whose adventures are described 
in the song did not know it. 

Freperick E, Sawyer, F.S.A. | 


Brighton. 


‘A Brier CHRONICLE OF THE Success or Times’ 
(7™ S. ii. 309) is by Anthony Munday. There are 
two copies in the British Museum, one perfect 
(304, a, 4), one imperfect (G, 15,405). 

Wituam E, A, Axon. 

Higher Broughton, Manchester. 


Georce IV. anp tHe Barrie or WaTeRLoo 
(7™ §. ii. 288).—Croker, in bis papers, I think. 
Harotp Mater, Col. 
This story is given in ‘ Anecdotes of Celebrities 
of London and Paris,’ by Capt. Gronow. It is 
entitled “ The Duke at Carlton House.” 
G. W. Tomuinson. 
Huddersfield. 


Lam's Epirara (7™ §. ii. 329)—In 1" S. iii. 
322, Maria S., writing from Edmonton, states 
that she has heard a conjecture that it was written 
by Wordsworth. But the origin of this mistake is 
pointed out p. 459. At p. 379 Mr. C. H. Coorzer 

uotes a passage from Thorne’s ‘Rambles by 
ivers,’ first series, p. 190, which states that the 
epitaph on Lamb was written by “his friend Dr. 
Carey [sic], the translator of Dante.” Mr. Cooper 
adds that this, of course, is the Rev. Henry Francis 
Carey, M.A., Vicar of Bromley Abbots, Stafford- 


shire, and Assistant Librarian in the British Museum. 
At 1* S, iv. 161, Cowe1Lt mentions a suggestion 
that it was written by Justice Talfourd. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


The lines on Lamb’s gravestone were composed 
by his friend the Rev. Henry Francis Cary, the 
translator of Dante. Cary died in 1844, and was 
buried in the Poets’ Corner at Westminster 
Abbey. I have now before me his obituary notice, 
vide Atheneum, August 24, 1844. 

Joun T. Pace. 


Holmley House, Forest Gate, 
[ Other contributors state that it is by Cary. | 


Herapic : McGovern or MacGavuran (75, 
ii. 109).—After the battle of the Boyne Sir James 
| Terry, the Athlone pursuivant, fled with James IT. 
| to France, and took with him all the heraldic 
| books or MSS. from Ulster’s office on which he 
| could lay hands. Therefore it is useless to consult 
| Ulster respecting the arms and pedigrees of old 
| Irish families, unless they have come to the fore 
| since that day—1690—and had their arms and 
descent registered in his office. 

Is the clan MacGauran included in O'Connor's 
map of the families of English and Irish descent 
who possessed land in Ireland at the close of the 
seventeenth century? If so, I have no doubt the 
|arms of the family may be found in some of Sir 
| James Terry’s MSS., which are in the British 
Museum. J. Sranpisu Haty. 

P.S.—Since writing the above I have come to 
the conclusion that it is a Scotch family, and that 
any particulars should be sought at the office of 
| Lyon King at Arms, Edinburgh, and not of Ulster. 
I looked through Sir James Terry’s list, and he 
makes no mention of the name as that of an Irish 
family. The names are both given by Lord Stair 
in Lower’s ‘Patronymica Britannica’ as Scotch, 
amongst his list of Macs, and as it is stated that 
the family was settled in co, Cavan, it probably 
emigrated to that county from Scotland. 


Martin’s Cuapet (7 §. ii. 289).— Mr. Warn’s 
question is vague enough to admit of many 
answers. The best known ‘‘Mr. Martin” who 
has had a chapel in London in recent years was 
the Rev. Samuel Martin, who was the minister of 
Westminster Congregational Chapel, York Street, 
Westminster, from 1843 till shortly before his 
death in 1878. W. 8. 


Mr. Warp inquires for ‘‘ Mr. Martin’s chapel.” 
Is it possible that the chapel erected in 1803 in 
the burial-ground of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, in 
Pratt Street, Camden Town, is that referred to! 

Ambrose Heat. 

Amédée Villa, Crouch End, N, 


Don Cartos, 1568 (7" S., ii. 286, 349).—It is 
not for me to pronounce any opinion as to the 
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genuineness of the MS. asserted to be written by 
Fray Juan de Avila, confessor of Don Carlos, and de- 
scribing the manner of his death. But I should like 
to refer those interested in the matter to a passage 
in Mrs. Elliot’s amusing ‘ Diary of an Idle Woman 
in Spain’ (1884 ed., p. 48), which asserts, on what 
appears sufficient authority, that when Don Emilio 
Castelar was President of the Spanish Republic 
he caused the Pudridero of the Escorial to be 
opened, and the lid of the coffin of the unhappy 
prince to be raised, in order to satisfy himself of 
the real manner of Don Carlos’s death. He found 
the decapitated head beside the trunk. The knife 
must, indeed, have been sharp and “ cut well” if 
this be true. When I was at the Escorial, in 1884, 
my guide either knew, or would tell, nothing 
about Castelar’s visit and discovery. 
Joux Woopwarp, 
Montrose, N.B. 


A Sincutar Bequest (7 §S. ii. 266),—Old 
Weston, Hunts, is not the only parish in which 
the custom of strewing the church with grass is 
still in use. There is a field in the parish of 
Pavenham, Beds, which from time immemorial has 
been chargeable with a like payment. To this day 
the church of the village is strewn with grass 
regularly, year by year, on the Sunday imme- 
diately following the 11th of July. Until recently 
the custom was for the churchwardens to claim the 
right of removing from the field in question as 
much grass as they could “ cut and cart away from 
sunrise to sunset.” A few years ago this arrange- 
ment was altered into a yearly payment on the 
part of the tenant of the field of one guinea. This 
sum is regularly paid, and expended now in the 
purchase of grass, with which the nave and 
aisles of the old church are always strewn on this 
particular Sunday. I do not think, however, that 
the parishioners, who take great interest in this 
old custom, in any way connect it with “ the noise 
of the rustics’ boots,” as is done by your corre- 
spondent. G. F. W. M. 


ticnarRD II, (7" §. ii. 307).—Mr. Stone 
is no doubt aware that Lord MHunsdon’s 
letter is quoted by Miss Strickland in her 
‘Queens of England’ (vol. iii. p. 54i, ed. 1877), 
but with no reference to its ‘‘ local habitation.” 
Has he consulted the Border MSS., from which 
Mr. Froude has extracted some of Lord Hunsdon’s 
correspondence ? 

Epwarp H, Marsnatu, M.A. 
Hastings, 


Is not Lord Hunsdon’s expression, “I was 
never one of Richard II.’s men,” a mere political 
remark? Apparently it refers back to the days of 
Bosworth Field, implying a sense of partisanship— 
Plantagenet v. Tador—in the York and Lancaster 
controversy. In the last century it would have 


been quite possible for a nobleman to write, “I 
was never a Jacobite.” A. H. 


Posters (7 §, ii. 248, 312)—Whatever may 
be the case with regard to posters, there can be no 
doubt, as Mr. J. Ertor Hopextn justly observes, 
that handbills were known early in the eighteenth 
century, as is conclusively proved by the following 
lines in Gay’s ‘Trivia,’ a poem as valuable for 
manners as it is pleasant to read :— 

If the pale walker pant with weakening ills, 

His sickly band is stored with friendly bills : 

From hence he learns the seventh-born doctor's fame, 

From hence he learns the cheapest tailor’s name. 

Book ii, 540-543, 

The ‘Trivia’ concludes with the following 
couplet :— 

High-raised on Fleet Street posts, consigned to fame, 

This work shall shine, and walkers bless my name, 

Is this an allusion to “ posters” in our sense of the 
word ? I know, of course, that in old London there 
were posts between the roadway and the trottoir, 
as Gay himself mentions in more than one passage 
in this poem ; but it would appear from these lines 
that these posts, in addition to their ‘‘ defensive” 
utility, were somehow used for advertising. Was 
this so? 

Speaking of Arundel Street, Gay says:— 

Now hangs the bellman’s song, and pasted here 

The coloured prints of Overton appear, 

Book ii. 488, 489. 
The pasted-up prints seem to answer to the modern 
idea of bills pasted on hoardings, &c. 

I do not know the exact date of the ‘ Trivia. 
Gay died in 1732. I have an impression that the 
‘Trivia’ was published about 1712-1714, but 
perhaps it was later. JonaTHAN BovucuieEr. 

Ropley, Alresford. 


Before the friend of Mr. Massey in 1840 brought 
the idea of posters, hand-bills, &c., from the Con- 
tinent, he must have taken it with him from here. 
On the Continent posters could only be put up 
by permission of the police, and in many places 
still bear a stamp. Here they were free, and 
any one who can remember the lottery period, or 
has collected lottery bills, knows how extensively 
the lottery-office keepers resorted to these modes 
of publicity, to say nothing of anybody else or of 
“Warren’s Jet Blacking.” Hype CLARKE. 


Posters were certainly in existence long before 
1840. They were very common, in this neighbour- 
iood at any rate, close upon a half century ago. 
Timperley, in his ‘ Printer’s Manual,’ royal 8vo., 
1835, p. 541, says: 

“ 1663, April 8,—This is the date of the jirst printed play 
bill that was issued from Drury Lane Theatre. The play 
was the ‘ Humorous Lieutenant,’ and commenced at three 
o’clock......Previous to this the announcement of the 
evening's, or rather afternoon's, entertainment was not 
circulated by the medium of a diurnal newspaper, as at 





present, but broadsides were pasted up at the corners of 
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the street to attract the passer-by. The puritanical 
author of a‘ Treatise against Idleness, Vanitie Playes, 
and Interludes,’ printed in black letter, without date, 
but probably anterior to 1587, proffers an admirable 
illustration of the practice :—‘ They use,’ says he in his 
tirade against the players, ‘to set up their bills upon 
postes some certain dayes before, to admonish the people 
to make resort to their theatres, that they may thereby 
be the better furnished, and the people prepared to fill 
their purses with their treasures.’ The whimsical John 
Taylor, the Water-poet, under the head of ‘ Wit and 
Mirth,’ also alludes to the custom:—‘ Master Nat Field, 
the player, riding up Fleet-street at a great pace, a 
gentleman called him, and asked what play was played 
that day. He being angry to be stay’d on so frivolous a 
demand, answered, that he might see what play was 
plaied on every poste. I cry your mercy, said the 
gentleman, | took you for a poste, you rode so fast.” 

From this we not only have an early date of the 
use of the word posters, but evidently the deriva- 
tion also. Wm. Lyatt. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


May we not understand post-sized paper, as 
distinguished from demy or foolscap? In this 
sense it stands as a large show-bill, as dis- 
tinguished from a small-sized hand-bill. a 


Lorp Byrron’s Statue (7 §. ii. 244, 313).— 
As Mr. R. Edgcumbe is too modest to do so him- 
self, I will take the liberty of saying that he has 
kindly sent to me a pamphlet which he published 
some years ago, and which gives the history of 
this statue and of the proceedings of the committee 
by whom it was ordered. I may add that I have 
sent, as I offered to send, the original advertise- 
ment of the committee in the Quarterly Review to 
Mr. Edgcumbe. E. Watrorp, M.A, 

2, Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Sir Jonn Lemon (7* §. ii. 147, 272).—A full 
account of this worthy may be found in Suckling’s 
* History of Suffolk,’ vol. ii. p. 183. He was born 
at Saxlingham, in Norfolk, in 1544; founded and 
endowed by will the Free School in Beccles in 
1631 ; and served the office of Lord Mayor of 
London in 1616. His portrait is still preserved 
at Brampton Hall, Suffolk, the present residence 
of the family. W. E. C. 


Beccles. 


* Poor Ropiy’s PERAMBULATION FROM SAFFRON 
Watpen to Lonpon’ (7 §, ii. 327).—A copy 
of this tract is now in my possession, and is doubt- 
less the one referred to by Mr. Curisty. I 
bought it of Mr. J. Russell Smith shortly after 
the sale of the books of the late Mr. J. Comer- 
ford, where it formed lot 3258. It has his book- 
plate in it, and from the style of the binding I 
should think that it had formerly been in Mr. 
J. R. Smith’s possession, and that Mr. Comerford 
had acquired it from him. The work consists of 
eleven leaves and the title-page, which runs 
thus :—“ Poor Robin’s | Perambulation | from | 


Saffron - Walden | to | London | Performed this 





Month of July, 1678 | with Allowances. | Ro. 

L’Estrange. | July 11, 1678. | London | Printed 

for T. E, and are to be sold by the General | 

Assembly of Hawkers, 1678.” Tomas Birp. 
Romford. 


Sussipy Rotts (7™ §., ii. 68).—Recinatpvus 
will find these in the Public Record Office, Fetter 
Lane, London. The rolls for each county are sepa- 
rately indexed, and can be seen at any time without 
payment. There are several persons who for a 
small charge will search or transcribe any docu- 
ments there. Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton, 


Lewis Tueopatp (7™ §. ii. 148, 215, 337).— 
My authorities are Rose, ‘ Biog. Dict.,’ and Alli- 
bone. Watt, ‘ Bib. Brit.,’ is extraordinarily wrong, 
fixing it, as he does, in 1760. C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


FRENCH NOT UNDERSTOOD IN Catalts (7" §. ii. 
349).—The query is not lucid, but it appears that 
Swynford and Ryssheton, two Englishmen (?), 
complained that they were not addressed in their 
own language. The remark appended about 
French being as unintelligible to them as Hebrew 
must be taken cum grano. 

I know that Calais is now visited by many 
English who cannot understand French, and it is 
quite open for an official, such as the keeper of 
Calais Castle, being English, to stand upon his 
dignity and require his own language to take 
precedence as the official language in political 
negotiations. 

Calais Castle would, I suppose, be the existing 
citadel, the external gate of which has some defaced 
sculpture that resembles the English coat of arms ; 
but under the recent regulations I was forbidden 
by the sentinel on duty to examine it closely. 


A. H 


I fear I do not see Pror. Skear's difficulty: it 
must be caused by something more than his query 
has given us, But on the face of that query there 
seems nothing strange in the mere fact that the 
two Englishmen, Swynford and Ryssheton, did 
not know French; though it might be strange 
that, not knowing it, they should be in office 
at Calais. The title which Pror. Skeat has 
given his query is — justified by the query as 
it stands. . F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 


Pror. Sxeat will find letters from Swynford 
and Ryssheton, dated September 1 and October 3, 
1404, from Galba B. 1, 74-86, printed in ‘ Royal 
and Historical Letters, temp. Henry IV.,’ pp. 396, 
356. Both contain the complaint to which his 
MS. note refers, J. H. Wyviez. 

Rochdale. 


Srepnen Law (7* §. ii. 348).—Though not an 
answer to H, L.’s question as to the parentage of 
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Stephen Law, these notes may possibly be of some 
use to him. 

1, Under December 25, 1787, on p. 1130 of 
vol. lvii., pt. ii., of the Gent. Mag., is the following 
notice :— 

* At Bedgebury, the seat of his son-in-law, —— Carter, 
Esq., aged near 90), Steph. Law, Esq, formerly governor 
of Bombay, and one of the directors of the East India 
Company, and father of the Rev. Dr. L., Archdeacon of 
Rochester. His Lady died Feb. 2, 1785.” 

See also p. 1193, where a correction is made and 
“ John Cartier” substituted for “—— Carter.” 

2. From the notice in Gent. Mag., 1785, pt. i., 
p. 156, it appears that Mrs. Law died “at Brox- 
born, aged 77.” 

3. As to the purchase of the Bedgebury estate 
by John Cartier see Hasted’s ‘Kent,’ vol. iii. 
(1790), p. 37. G. F. R. B. 


The arms used by him were borne by Law, 
Archdeacon of Rochester. Crest, a dove with olive 
branch. They are also attributed to the Lancashire 
family of Lowe, to whom they probably belong. 

E. Fry Wape. 


Axbridge, Somerset. 


“Tne Jotty Rocer” (7 §, ii. 348),—This 
flag is alluded to in the fine novel ‘ The Pirate,’ by 
Sir Walter Scott, the probable date of which is 
1700, as follows: “Then set all sail, clear the 
deck, stand to quarters, up with the Jolly Roger” 
(chap. xxxii.). A note at the foot of p. 323, 
vol. xiii., of the Centenary Edition of the ‘‘ Waver- 
ley Novels” explains it : “The pirates gave this 
name to the black flag, which, with many horrible 
devices to enhance its terrors, was their favourite 
ensign.” A small engraving in the same edition, 
appended to theintroduction, represents it as having 
a sable field, two cross bones, and over them a 
large hourglass. 

It would not, however, appear that the flag was 
hoisted until the eve of an engagement, as pirates 
usually sailed under false colours. The pirate 
schooner Fortune’s Favourite is said in the 
same chapter to have had the English jack and 
pennon flying when at anchor in the bay of Kirk- 
wall, of course for security. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Acquisition or A Surname (7™ §, ii, 266, 
355).— About fifty years ago there was an old 
man living at Chenies, in Bucks, who was called 
Jack Lunnon, owing to the fact that in his youth he 
was the only person in the parish who had ever 
visited London, an adventure of which he was 
never tired of boasting in the village alehouse. 


Foundlings usually were baptized by the name 
of the locality in which they were discovered; al- 
though I have noticed many such, I cannot now 
recall one to mind. It was very common to give 





to the child the name of the church or parish, ¢. g., 
Mary Aldermarye, Relictus Dunstan, &. At 
St. Lawrence’s, Old Jewry, the surname of 
Lawrence is invariably given to them, and in 
St. Clement Danes they are all named Clement. 
The same custom prevailed in Lincoln’s Inn and 
the Temple. Examples of other appropriate appel- 
lations are Thomas Nameless, Cuthbert Godsend, 
Subpoena, &c. See ‘ Parish Registers, by Waters. 
ViLTonius. 
Sloppy, the historic turner of the mangle, is 
one of such curiosities of nomenclature, which, if 
not true, mérite bien de V'étre. Ep. Marsnaut, 


Cuapet on WakeEFIeLp Bripce (7 §. ii. 346). 
—The following item may, with your permission, 
gratify a little further curiosity in relation to what 
Thoresby calls “the antique Chappell on y® Bridge.” 
Richard Sykes, priest of “‘ y° Chanterie on y® Brigge 
of Wakefield,” from August 21, 1484, till July 6, 
1514, prayed for the souls of Richard Plantagenet, 
Duke of York, and others slain in the Battle of 
Wakefield, December 31, a.p. 1460. Vide Joseph 
Hunter, F.S.A. ; Add. MS. 24,470, p. 399; Big- 
land’s ‘ Yorkshire,’ pp. 804-14; and Thoresby’s 
‘ Ducatus Leodiensis,’ between pp. 164 and 165. 

Jas. 8. 


A notice of this chapel should not be without 
a reference to ‘Remarks upon Wayside Chapels, 
with Observations on the Architecture and Present 
State of the Chantry on Wakefield Bridge, by 
John Chessell Buckler and Charles Buckler, Ox- 
ford, 1853. It has plans and unusually choice 
engravings. Ep. Marsnatt. 


Newton anv THE Appte (7 S§., ii. 328).— 
S. R. quotes a passage from Sterne’s ‘ Koran’ in 
which the well-known story of the fall of an apple 
is transmogrified into that of a piece of stone in a 
quarry, and asks whether any other or earlier ver- 
sion gives it in that shape. I know of none, and, 
indeed, from the place in which the celebrated fall 
is said to have taken place, it is much more likely 
to have been of an apple than ofa stone. It was 
in the garden of the manor-house at Woolsthorpe, 
near Colsterworth (which, as may naturally be 
supposed, I visited many years ago), where New- 
ton’s mother lived, and to which he appears to 
have retired from Cambridge in the autumn of 
1665, on account of the Plague, which occasioned 
the “dismissal” of the College in August of that 
year. 

The authority for the anecdote of the apple is 
twofold. It was related to Voltaire by Mrs. Con- 
duitt, née Barton, Newton’s half-niece ; and to 
Robert Greene by Martin Folkes, President of the 
Royal Society from 1741 to 1753. Perhaps it may 
be worth while to give the passage from Greene’s 
‘ Miscellanea Queedam Philosophica,’ appended to 
his work ‘The Principles of the Philosophy of the 
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Expansive and Contractive Forces.’ The last 
paragraph of the sixth section of the ‘ Miscellanea’ 
in question (p. 972 of the book) runs thus :— 

“ Hee ame Scripta fuerunt, cum Newtoni Gravita- 
tionem reputarem esse omnium Rerum Principium, 
neque quicquam fere jam etiam Corrigo, nisi quod 
Asseram Pressionem non forsan esse Equabilem per 
Totam Rerum Compagem, nec Materiam esse Similarem, 
vel Proportionalem ipsius Ponderi; Qua Sententia 
Celeberrima, Originem ducit, uti omnis, ut fertur, Cog- 
nitio nostra, a Pomo ; id quod Accepi ab Ingeniosissimo 
et Doctissimo Viro, pariter ac Optimo, mihi autem 
Amicissimo, Martino Folkes Armigero, Regie vero 
Societatis Socio Meritissimo ; Quem hic Honoris Causa 


Nomino.’ 
W. T. Lyny. 
Blackheath, 


Proverss anv Sayrines (2™ S. xi. 264; 6 §, 
xi. 90, 196).—I have only just discovered that on 
April 23, 1881, a correspondent put to the Oracle 
a similar query to that inserted at the second refer- 
ence by Mr. Streatrievp, as to the supposition 
that the proverb ‘‘ First catch your hare,” &c., 
was to be found in Mrs. Glass’s ‘ Cookery Book.’ 
The Oracle’s reply was as follows :— 


“* The general belief is that Mrs. Glass, in her ‘ Cookery 
Book,’ wrote, ‘ Firat catch your hare, and then,’ Xc., 
giving directions for its cooking. It has been suggested 
that what she really wrote must have been ‘first scatch’ 
(skin) [or ‘ scradge ’ (trim), or ‘scotch’ (cut up)). But 
if the suggesters had looked at the book itself, they would 
have found that nothing nearer ‘catch’ than ‘ case’ was 
written about the hare. Dr. John Hill (born 1716, died 
1775) wrote a book which he called ‘ The Art of Cookery,’ 
and which he ascribed to‘ A Lady.’ In Notes and Queries 
(2™ 8. i. 206) Dubuis quotes from a ‘ Biographical Dic- 
tionary,’ ‘On his outset in London, he (Astley the 
painter) lived in St. James Street, where Dr. Hill fol- 
lowed him, and wrote that book which, except the Bible, 
has had the greatest sale in the language, the “ Cookery ” 
of Mrs, Glass.’ The later editions of this cookery book 
have the name of Mrs. Glass on the title-page. Neither 
in the first edition nor in the fourth appears the phrase 
‘first catch your hare.’ In the first, now before us, the 
actual words used in the receipt for roasting a hare are, 
* Take your hare when it is cas'd, and make a pudding, 
&c.’ In Latham’s ‘ Dictionary of the English Language ’ 
(founded on that of Dr. Johnson edited by Todd) the 
word case is thus dealt with in its verbal rendering, ‘ Case, 
put in a case or cover : “ Case ye, case ye, on with your 
vizors”” (Shakespeare, ‘1 Hen. [V.,’ II. ii.) ; and again, 
“* Like a fall’n cedar, far diffused his train, cas’d in green 
scales, the crocodile extends” (Thomson). And further, 
to cover on the outside with materials different from 
those on the inside: “ Thus they began to case their 
houses with marble" (Arbuthnot). In hunting the 
word meant to take off the skin ; “ We ‘ll make you run 
sport with the fox ere we case him” (Shakespeare, ‘ All’s 
Well that Ends Well,’ Til. vi.).’ In olden days of 
cookery it was the custom to case rabbits, poultry, &c., 
in a thick paste before boiling, to preserve the flavour 
and juice better, and, asin the north of Ireland and once 
in the Highlands, bares were plucked of their fur, and 
not skinned, they may have been cas’d with paste in the 
same manner as poultry. The hunting rendering, how- 
ever, seems the most probable, and Mrs. Glass’s oft mis- 
quoted directi for roasting a hare seem simply to 
have meant ‘ take off the skin,’ The first edition of Dr. 








Hill’s book is in folio, and was published ‘at Mrs, Ash- 
burn’s china shop, the corner of Fleet Ditch, 1747.’” 
Geo. H. Briervey. 
Western Mail, Cardiff, 


Norsery Raymes (7 §. ii. 229, 278, 319).—The 
article in Household Words mentioned by W. H. P. 
appeared in the issue for September 20, 1851 
(iii, 601), and is entitled ‘A Witch in the Nur- 
sery.’ I have noted it in my copy as having been 
written by R. H. Horne, on the authority of 
W. H. B. A. G. may also be referred to an 
article by the Rev. Charles W. Boase, of Exeter 
College, Oxford, in the Academy for November 15, 
1870, p. 29. This article contains several refer- 
ences to other works. Mr. William Durant 
Cooper printed privately ‘Reasons for a New 
Edition of the Nursery Rhymes,’ 1842. I should 
say that my authority for this is a second-hand 
bookseller’s catalogue, and that I have never 
actually seen the tract. Mr. Ralston gave a lec- 
ture on English nursery tales at the London 
Institution a few years ago, but my cutting has, 
unfortunately, no date. There is some amusing 
banter by Hazlitt on the subject in Blackwood for 
July, 1824, p. 71. » mw PB 


Avptey Srreet (7* §. ii. 308).—The following 
extract from ‘Old and New London’ will answer 
Mr. Carey's query :— 

“ Audley Street—so called, not from the Lords Audley, 
as is often supposed, but after Mr. Hugh Audley, a bar- 
rister of the Inner Temple, who, seeing the tendency of 
London to increase in a westerly direction, bought up 
the ground hereabouts for building purposes, and having 
started with a very small capital, died in 1662, leaving 
property to the tune of nearly half a million. The land 
taken up by him is described in an old survey, to be seen 
among the maps of George III. in the British Museum, 
as ‘lying between Great Brook Field and the Shoulder 
of Mutton Field,’ The history of this individual may be 
found in a curious pamphlet entitled ‘The Way to be 
Rich, according to the practice of the great Audley, who 
began life with 2002. in the year 1605, and died worth 
40,0002, this instant November, 1662.’ ”’ 

See also Cunningham’s ‘ Handbook of London.’ 

Everard Home CoLtemay, 

71, Brecknock Road. 

[ Many contributors are thanked for communications 
to the same effect. } 


Deacons (7™ §, ii. 207).—So far as I know 
deacons were often attached to a church as most 
useful assistants. They preached, catechized, and 
baptized, besides “ looking up” negligent people, 
&c.,and thus practically learned their work. One 
of my oldest friends remained so for twenty years, 
and has only recently been persuaded to receive 
priest’s orders, F.S.A. Scot. 


Tue Boutcuers AND THE Jews (6 S. vii. 328). 
—lI find from the index that this query has re- 
mained unanswered, though I believe that I sent 
a reply when the query first appeared. Christians 
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“were forbidden to buy flesh from Jews and to 
sell the same to Christians,” probably because it 
was discovered that Jewish butchers usually sell to 
Christians only the flesh which has failed to pass 
the strict tests of the Rabbinical law. Failure to 
pass some of these tests certainly does imply that 
the animal was to some extent diseased, but others 
of the tests have little relation to the condition of 
the flesh sold, carcases sometimes being rejected 
because of irregularity in the mode of slaughtering. 
However, the prohibition alluded to (somewhat 
inconsistent with the fact that no tests at all are 
applied in ordinary cases by any but Jewish 
butchers) may have been due to a rather groundless 
fear that the meat disposed of in this way by Jews 
was unfit for human food. I, ABRAHAMS, 
London Institution. 


SWORDMAKERS MENTIONED BY SHAKSPEARE 
(7 S. ii. 329).—With reference to Mr. G. Hen- 
DERSON’S inquiry on this subject, I would remark 
that the word “ Fox,” used with reference to a 
sword, is probably not a maker’s name. The ex- 
pressions “A Fox blade,” “An old Fox,” &c., 
generally mean a sword upon the blade of which 
is engraved the rude figure (usually made by seven 
or eight straight lines and two or three curved 
ones) of a fox or wolf. Demmin (‘ Weapons of 
War’) states that this mark is believed to have 
been granted by the Archduke Albert in 1349 to 
the Armourers’ Guild of Passau. It is considered 
by collectors to be a proof-mark, indicating a cer- 
tain degree of excellence, and being commonly 
found upon broadsword blades of the sixteenth 
century (those of Toledo and Solingen especially), 
expressions referring to it would be likely to be 
often used in Shakespeare’s time when speaking of 
such swords. There is another armourer’s mark 
often called by collectors a fox or wolf mark. 
This is the small figure of a quadruped stamped 
into the blade—not engraved upon it. This mark 
was used by Julian del Rey, of Toledo. The 
animal represented, however, resembles a sheep or 
goat quite as much as a fox or wolf. 

W. Wareine Favucper. 

Arts Club, Manchester. 


The word “fox”=sword is, I believe, to be 
found only in one of Shakespeare’s plays,‘ Henry V.,’ 
IV. iv. 9. The name is given to a sword not be- 
cause one Fox was the maker of it, but because 
the sword bore the “ Passau mark, which, origin- 
ally a wolf, in later times more resembled a fox, 
as seen to-day on Solingen blades.” Cf. Fairholt’s 
* Costume in England,’ vol. ii. p. 170, ed. 1885. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Mepat (7 §. ii. 248).—See ‘ Medallic Illus- 
trations of the History of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ’ (1885), vol. i. pp. 238-9, where some of the 
varieties of this medal are described. It was 
struck upon the marriage of Charles I. with Hen- 





rietta Maria. According to the authority referred 
to above, “ There were more than one pair of dies 
used to strike these small medals, which were 
probably distributed in great profusion.” 
G. F. R. B. 
Arms oF Drvuce or Futnam (7 §. ii. 207).— 
Besides the De Dreux family, the arms Chequy, or 
and az. on a shield, were borne by the Earls of 
Surrey and Warrenne, both of the first and second 
creations. W. Sykes, M.R.C.S. 


Avutnors or Quotations Wantep (7 §. ii. 
349).- 

“ The clergyman should remember,” &c. 

These words are a generalization from a note of the 
late Dr, Blunt on the Burial Service (‘Annotated Prayer- 
book,’ p. 477, 4to. ed.), where they refer to the case of 
suicide. ‘They are found also, with a slight verbal differ- 
ence, in his ‘ Book of Church Law (p. 180, ed. 1872). As 
Mr. FRERE gives them, they read to me like an extract 
from some episcopal or archidiaconal charge. 

) F, 8. Warren, M.A, 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Lyvics from the Song- Books of the Elizabethan Age, 
Edited by A. H. Bullen, (Nimmo.) 
Tue chips from Mr. Bullen’s workshop are not less 
valuable and acceptable than the results of his regular 
labours, While engaged upon his all-important task of 
re-editing our Elizabethan dramatists he finds time to 
collect the lyrics of the same age which are not included 
in the various poetical miscellanies published at the 
close of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth 
centuries, The result is a volume which every lover of 
poetry will hug to his heart, In using the expres-ion 
* chips” we do, indeed, Mr. Bullen an injustice. Only 
in the sense which the mention of Mr. Bullen’s chief 
labour denotes can its employment be defended. In all 
respects this anthology isa substantive and an important 
work, Quite justified is Mr. Bullen in asserting that 
many of the poems he quotes are “unknown even to 
those who have made a special study of Elizabethan 
poetry.” All the song-books in the British Museum have 
been carefully examined, and two which are not to be 
found in the national library are also laid under contri- 
bution. The volume thus composed is priceless, and Mr, 
Bullen’s praise of the lyrics, that “for delicate perfection 
of form some of the Elizabethan songs can compare with 
the choicest epigrams in the Greek anthology,” is not 
overstrained or excessive, ‘La Musa Madrigalesca’ of 
Thomas Oliphant (Lond., 1837) is a work similar in aim, 
which has long been a favourite with lovers of poetry, 
and will not even now be dismissed from their regards. 
Rimbault, Collier, Mr. W. J. Linton, and Prof, Arber 
have also quarried in the same mine with success, The 
present volume contains, however, poems to be found in 
no previous collection, and its arrangement and the 
nature of the selection equally commend it. Very 
numerous are the song writers laid under contribution, 
Campion, Byrd, and John Dowland have been per- 
sistently pillaged, and Campion, who deserves all that 
can be said in his favour, seems the editor’s chief 
favourite. The translation by Campion of Horace’s ode, 
“ Vivamus, mea Lesbia atque amemus,” is divine, and 
makes us deeply regret the restrictions of space which 
prohibit quotation. Dowland’s “Go, crystal tears’ 
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(p. 33), J. Darryel’s “Let not Chloris think” (p. 66), 
Robert Jones's “She whose matchless beauty shameth ” 
(p. 101), the “ Sweet Suffolk Owl ” (p. 116), and a score 
others may be commended to the reader. Weelkes’s 
madrigal, ‘‘ Now every tree renews his summer green,” 
recalls the Laureate’s “ Why lingereth she to clothe ber 
heart with love?”’ and ‘Shall a frown or angry eye!” 
(p. 99) anticipates a famous lyric of Wither. The whole 
volume is, indeed, a mine of poetical wealth. 


Romances of Chivalry. Told and Illustrated in Facsimile 

by Jobn Ashton, (Fisher Unwin). 
From the eighteenth century, which he has been as- 
siduously illustrating, Mr. Ashton has gone back at a 
bound a few hundred years, and now deals with medi- 
geval literature and art. In determining to popularize 
the romances, which were one of the most characteristic 
products of feudal times, he has wisely put on one side, 
as worthy of separate treatment, the whole of the 
romances belonging to the cycles of Charlemagne and of 
King Arthur. Confining himself, then, to the romances 
which are “thoroughly independent” of one another, 
and can stand on their own merits, he has commenced 
with the curious legend of Melusine, and has supplied a 
dozen romances, the best known of which are ‘ Sir Bevis 
of Hampton,’ ‘The Squyr of Low Degre,’ ‘ The Knight 
of the Swanne,’ ‘ Valentine and Orson,’ ‘Guy of War- 
wick,’ and ‘ Robert the Devyll.’ An account of these is 
given, with extracts, and the whole is illustrated with 
reproductions by Mr. Ashton of the quaint and bar- 
barous designs of early editions. In these facsimiles of 
the wood blocks will be found a chief attraction of the 
volume, which is both handsome and readable. ‘ Melu- 
sine,’ which is amply illustrated, is taken from a trans- 
lation in MS, in the British Museum, which has not yet 
been printed. It is of the fourteenth century. Some of 
its illustrations—such as the benediction of the nuptial 
couch, the disappearance of Melusine through a window 
over the castle moat, after her transformation, naked all 
but the tall bifurcated headgear 4 la Diane de Poitiers, 
and the burning of the abbey of Mailli¢res by Geoffrey 
with the Great Tooth—are indescribably curious and 
primitive. ‘Sir Isumbras’ is taken from the printed 
edition of Wm. Copland, of 1550 circa, The sume may 
be said of ‘Sir Bevis of Hampton,’ which is also printed 
without a date by Copland. ‘The Knight of the Swanne,’ 
also printed by Copland, has illustrations which are in a 
higher order of art, but are still quaint and curious. 
* Kobert the Devyll,’ taken from an edition by Wynkyn 
de Worde in the British Museum, has also one or two 
striking designs. To most students of early literature 
these romances are known, and something has been done 
by Weber, Ritson, W. J, Thoms, and others to extend 
the knowledge of them. Mr, Ashton’s work is written 
with the design of further popularizing them. In this 
it can scarcely fail of success with the class for the 
benefit of which it is designed. It is very well got up by 
Mr. Unwin. 


Sir Charles Grandison: Solomon Gessner. Illustrated 
from the original Copperplates. (Field & Tuer) 
A NEW series of reproductions, to be called “ Illustrated 
Gleanings from the Classics,”’ are commenced by Messrs. 
Field & Tuer with the two works above named, It 
is a happy idea to preserve and issue at a cheap price 
such designs on copper as are still accessible, most of 
the plates having found their way to the melting-pot. 
Isaac Taylor's illustrations to ‘Sir Charles Grandison,’ 
of which half a dozen characteristic specimens are re- 
produced, are admirable in their way, recalling in some 
respects of workmanship the superb ‘ Monument du Cos- 
tume’ of Moreau fe Jeune. Equally characteristic, 
though wholly different, are Cromek’s engravings after 





the graceful designs of Stothard, 
delightful series will be continued. 

To a similar class with the above belongs One Thou- 
sand Quaint Cuts from Books of Other Days, which 
Mesers. Field & Tuer have published. These designs 
are taken from chap-books, children’s tales, fables, &c., 
and constitute a curious collection, 


It is to be hoped this 


Tue Rey, C. Detavat Cosnam, at present in Larnaca, 
has issued An Attempt at a Bibliograph y of Cyprus, in- 
terleaved to receive additions, It includes considerably 
over one hundred separate works, 

In commemoration of the coming of age of the North 
Staffordshire Naturali-ts’ Field Club and Archeological 
Society, Mr. Rupert Simms, of Newcastle-under Lyme. 
has compiled a chronological history and bibliography 
of the society. 


Part XXXVI. of Mr. Hamilton’s Parodies deals, as 
was promised, with Moore, A new volume will begin 
with the next number, 


Potices ta Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


A. Cotesy (“Sir H, Coles’s Topographical Guides "’), 
—These may, we believe, be got through any bookseller 
from the publishers, Messrs. G. Bell & Sons. The guides 
to Westminster Abbey and to Hampton Court may be 
obtained from Messrs. G. Bell and Sons. The others are 
out of print, and must be purchased second-hand. 

Primrose (‘‘ Twelfth Night Plays’) is anxious to 
know where a list can be obtained of the characters of 
children’s Twelfth Night performances, For Twelfth 
Day she is referred to 5 8, xi. 3 

Meap (“ Pour oil on troubled waters ”’),—For all that 
is known on this question, which comes up with amazing 
persistency every three or four weeks, see 6t» §. iii, 69, 
252, 298; iv. 174; vi. 97,177; x. 307, 351, &e. 

F. A. 8. (“ Approbation from Sir Hubert Stanley is 
praise indeed ’).—From Morton's ‘Cure for the Heart 
Ache,’ V. ii. 

J. LuTtrett Patmer (“ Parallel Passages: Tennyson 
and Herrick ”).—This resemblance, so far as we know 
has not been pointed out, Similar instances are common, 

Mr. J, 8, ATTwoop is anxious to trace a paper in 
‘N. & Q.’ on the connexion between the Abbot of Hulme 
and the bishopric of Norwich or Lincoln, 

R. F. C. (“ Key to the New Republic ").—No such 
key appeared in ‘ N. & Q.’ 

Exnest Beut (“ Ferencz Rényi "’).—See present num- 
ber, p. 389, 

NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher”—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 

















